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Survey of the World: 


Cuba and Porto Rico—In the Philippines—Labor Disputes—The President’s Tour—T he 
Charities Conference —English Politics—The Austrian Cavals—T he Chinese Situation, etc. 


The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty A . + + « John W. Foster 
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A Song for Remembrance (Poem): . Grace Duffield Goodwin 
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Silas Wegg (Story) . + + » «Charles Frederick Stansbury 
The Boyhood of a Sissie: . . . » Adam Beaseley 


Helps for Rural Homes ....... aa . E.P. Powell 


Book Reviews: 


Qu te Another Elizabeth—Augustus Hare—Books on Musical Subjects—A History of 
Medicine—Jean-Paul Marat, the People’s Friend—Falstaff and Equity, etc 


Editorials : 


The Strike at Albany—Dr. Babcock—The Roof of the Hearth—Good Intentions Not 
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Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








STAMPED 
STEEL CEILINGS. 


Some people tell me they see the Steel Ceilings in 
Saloons, and do not think them appropriate for their 
Parlor or Church. I advise such people not to go into 
Saloons to see good Metal Ceiling Work. Not two per 
cent. of my product is used in Saloons ; I look for and 
try to deserve first-class trade only—your Parlor or 
Dining room—your Bank or your Church. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
40 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 











HARTFORD 
Typewriters 


SHIFT-KEY 
Always Ready. 


STRONG, DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
and PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT. 
Write for booklets. 


The Hartford Typewriter Co., - Hartford, Conn 
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THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 

AMERICA. — 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO, - 
NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 





Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May 1st to November ist, 1901. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


DI. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 











latches, Diamonds and 
fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt. Street, have a fine a 1 carefully elected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atter- 
tion is called to our several grades of TIME 
KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially for 
our house and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


‘Che Benedict’ 
PERFECT COLLAR. 
AND CUFF BUTTON 


END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Siiver. 


“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT 
BUTTON has the name “BENEDICT” and 
date of patent stamped upon it! 


A Set of Four Makes an Acceptable Preseut. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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‘NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








COMPREHENSIVE AND. AUTHORITATIVE 


China and the Allies 


5 full-page ittustrations in color, 16 full-page tint illustrations, 48 full pages in black and white, 
200 text illustrations. A most important work, in two volumes, $7.50 net. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Mr. Landor. was present during the whole of the recent military operations in China. 
He was in Tientsin when it was taken, entered Pekin with the relieving forces, and was 
the first European to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by theside of the Russian Gen 
eral. Holding no official position, and bound by no official etiquette, he was perhaps 
the only eye-witness at liberty to report the whole of what he saw. 

Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, Italian, Chinese and Japanese 
languages proved of the greatest value in enabling him to obtain information at*first 
hand, The value of this narrative, by an observer who is not obliged to conceal or pal- 
liate anything, is greatly enhanced by accurate maps and many illustrations from photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author. 





“A POSITIVE REVELATION OF THE GENIUS OF ITS AUTHOR.’ 


The White Cottage 


By “ZACK” 


‘«If we were asked to name any fiction that we have read for several years past that 
we would select as a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of its readers, and 
as a positive revelation of the genius of its author, it would be ‘The White Cottage,’ 
which places ‘Miss Gwendolin Keats in the forefront of all living English women who 
are known to write fiction of any kind. . . . Don’t take our word for it, or any- 
body’s word, but give your most careful reading and your most loving understanding to 
the power, the pathos, and the art of this remarkable, this incomparable book.’”—Mew 
York Mail and Express. ($1.50.) 





“‘SHOWS HER IN THE FULNESS OF GREAT POWERS ’’ 


\ Crucial Instances 
, By EDITH WHARTON 


‘¢She is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-morrow is hers. How far 
she will go it is hard to tell. But with her stern devotion to style, her worldly wisdom, 
her keen insight, her wit and her fancy, and, above all, her invariable good taste, there 
is no knowing what the future has in store. Mrs. Wharton writes as if she felt that the 
age of literature was not :past.”"——Evening Sun. ($1.50.) 




















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW. YORK | 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





THE WOMAN’S BOOK OF 
SPORTS 


A Practical Guide to Physical Develop- 
ment and Outdoor Recreation. By J. 
PARMLY PARET. With many illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

This is a practical guide by &@ practical writer for the 
amateur sportswoman. Golf, lawn tennis, ——< Sm- 
ming, bicycling and basket ball have each their chapters. 
and the devotee of any of these sports will find here much 
that will be instructive. 


INSECT LIFE 
Edition in Colors 


JOHN HENRY COMS Professor of En- 
* tamolo in ——_ Usive a Rd edition, 
Wit! page pia reprodu 
various ineoets tn their natural colors, and with 
wood engravings by Anua Botsford Com- 
sock, Member of the Society of American Wood 
Engravers. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
rt f authoritative and standard 
weeny . “for all students of outdoor life. 








THE PASSION OF LOVE 


HIS LETTERS 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “Mrs. Clyde,” “A 
a Pagan,” etc. Newedition. 12mo. Cloth, 
“The letters are bound to rank high in the mass of 
patctary literature—fact and fiction—which looms in 
the season’s output of the army of publishers,”—Advance 
Notice in St. Louis Republic. 





THE WILDERNESS ROAD 


f St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne’s 
“ Symes 9 6 . A. ALTSHELER, author of “In 
Camps,” “* A Herald of the West,” etc. 

$1.50. 

5 ictures the most thrilling scenes of the 
i ee 2 ion, when at the end oft the eighteenth 
century the men of Kentucky and the old frontier were 
pushing Westward and Northward to gain new territory. 











APPLETONS’ DICTIAONRY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


An alphabetically arranged index to all places, societies, institutions, amusements, etc. With Maps of New York 
and Vicinity and Illustrations. Square 12mo. Paper, 25 cents, net. 
The 1901 edition of this standard guide contains a number of new illustrations, and a new map showing the rapid transit route, 











The demand for A SAILOR’S LOG, py rear-Admiral ROBLEV D. EVANS, 
has been so great that we have been unable to meetit. The FOURTH EDITION is now ready 
and there will be no further delay in filling orders. 











D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 














A Trust Fund has been provided for the free 
distribution to Ministers and Students of other 
Denominations than those of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, and to Professors of Philosophical 
and Scientific Schools, the sapertant work by 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, entitled, 7 


*s ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE DIVINE 
LOVE AND THE DIVINE WISDOM.” 


This treatise affords a key to the whole philoso- 
phy of the New Church and to a rational under- 
standing of the writings of Swedenborg. It will 
be sent in fine cloth binding, large print, 295 pages, 
on receipt of Ten Cents to cover postage. Address 


American New-Church Tract and Publication Society, 
WILLIAM H. ALDEN, Agent, 
2129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


acciring UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,22%y,, 
G. F. WHITE, 30 West 81,. Boston, Masn. 
ANTED.—A Protestant nurse for child of six ; must be kind 


and Spent, and a d seamstress; able to read and 
write in English ; 








g00 
between 22 and 28 years of age. Address 
“R. B.,” Box 2757, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
me as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to — J Fore Country in Re Tostal Union, $1.56 a yeas extra. 
Order for the change of an dress shonl be recelved one week, 
hor : 0 take effect: thie old da well de thid dew addréss 





EDUCATION 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 105 special Ronchurehtge at 
$%each. Lecated close to the SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts. Four hundred students 
last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. 7, call 

A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and high mo 
acter: PROBANSY fn" een mess Wall term begins Sept 
‘Address F. L, SHEPARDSON, Principal. 

















Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address Tue PRESIDENT. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FORK YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


year begins Sept.18. Endowed college pre 
oben courses tor high school graduates and ers 
ing full college course. Native French and German ; m 
art, Steam electric lighting, etc. New brick do 
+g fully located within Fae oT °Boston. Ch: 
Bae ae ay, oper Gatalogue, address the president, i 
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THE WABAN SCHOOL ¥ fal Yor Givi: 
JH PILLSBURY. Brin coe pee een Assoc. Prin 


Williston Seminary. 


for any college or scientific school. Library. Phy- 
pi gree = iickzclanl Laboussotian: gymnasium, etc. New 
athletic field with 4 mile track, Opens September, 1901. 


Joszrn H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Worcester, M Courses of ecady Ss in Leagan ms Civil and 
Electrical Enginee: ering and Le eee 
ing appointments secured b. 
penses low. 34th yeary wr, 








tt, ealiod freee Ea- 
led tree.’ Ex- 
wm os Registrar. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Rest SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
es Of sendy lend leading to the di of Bachelor 
Ege fatry, Geology, m7 Blog, Science for fone. 





“For information jon ‘Concer m, courses of study, 
LOVE, ‘Secre 16, University Hal., 
ge = a ‘ My 


SHALER, 


DIVINITY. SCHOOL 
HARVARD | UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Year opens September 25th, 1901. Thorough training ix pe: 
lege Graauates. Amp le cuepmens. Special courses in Miss! 
and Sunday School week. Apply to 


Prot. M. W. JACOBOS, Hartford, Conn. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
SUMMER 
$4.00 an ard per week. 


HOMES i 
IN Send 4c. postage for Illustrated Book. 
VERMONT |* © Be ceesTONe § Pe An 


DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 
GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., wy the main 
line and branches of the New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway, a region of absolute HEALTH AT MopmnATE 

{000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water. 
Pure Milk. Send 7 cents for the 














AND ON 
LAKE _CHAMPLAIN 














On May 29th and on Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry 
Offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Sum- 
mer home, and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delight- 
fulregion. Tickets good returning Friday, 8ist. 

IN NEW YORK: 118, 165, 171, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, 
287 4th Ave., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 
158 East 125th St., 278 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Eagle Office. 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Ageiit, 56 Beaver 8t., N. ¥: 


Ramona 
\ and 


. Athena 


i, Sugar Wafers 


f | Served with strawberries and 
wm cream. These little Wafers are 
the daintiest conception of the 
baker—just the sort of deli- 
cacies to serve with fruit 
and ices. Chocolate 
and lemon flavors. 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & oom, Props. 
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“ At the foot of Pikes Peak.” 


COLORADO SPRINGS. 





Like a child at play, Colorado 
Springs sits basking in the sunshine 
at the foot of Pikes Peak, amid the 
most enjoyable surroundings. No lo- 
cation could be more delightful. This 
region is best reached from the East 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one 
change of cars from New York or 
Boston. 

For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 


ent of ‘“‘ America’s Summer Resorts,” will 
ui sent free, postpaté. on receipt of a postage 
stamp b George Daniels, General _Passenge 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson iver Kail. 
road, Grand Central Station, New York 











ose, ee 
California 
The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 

6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 


Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 





The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'Id St..Pitteburg 
868 Washington St.,Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
{272 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. | 

















FOREIGN TRAVEL 


EUROPEAN TOURS from APRIL to AUGUST 
$225 AND UPWARDS. 
Small parties conducted by university men. 


Send tor illustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP ?¢ 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE seston ro civenroon, 
First Cabin, $60, yowards, 5 pep ending on on steamer. Splendid 


steamer “De ——— a? une 5th: “Cestrian” 
9,000 i. ~™ — a ye ‘ rial tr redian "” ey 10,500 tons, June 


11,000 tons, Jul 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO. , Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston, 


FAST FTALIAN LINE. 


Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 
EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 


Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included. 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $65 and upwards. 

PROPOSED SALLINGS: From New York 

Duchessa di Genova, = = = May 18, 8 a.m. 

Citta di Torino, = = _ = June. 3, 8 a.m. 

Nord America. - = = Juneis,7 a.m. 

Duchessa di | anova, = = = July ° 9 a.m. 


Cabins can be secured by ap; lying. te any, hg oe at oo bie Steam 
ship Agents in the United States an r to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., 
General Passenger Agents, 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 29 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES :& DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 

USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


emorial Records 


| «6 For Church or Cemetery. 
Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
Send for Hand Book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. Y. 
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From Monday to Satur- 
day—at every turn in the 

{ kitchen work—a Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove will 
save labor, time and ex- 




















pense—and keep the cook 
— ” comfortable. No bulky fuel to 
|=) prepare or carry, no waiting for 


\ ee the fire to come up or die down; a 
NE traction bg the expense of the ordi- 


nary stove. 


WICKLESS 





BLUE FLAME 


OIL STOVE 


will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a 
coal stove. It is safe and cleanly— 
can not become greasy, can not 
s emit any odor, Meade in sev 
eral sizes, from one burner | | ae | 
to five, If your dealer does | Ret — 
not have them, write to os r 
the nearest agency of | “| 


STANDARD 0 


OIL COMPANY §if@ B ira nN 
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DR. DEITIEL’S 
Linen Mesh 


Registered 





Trade-Mark.,} 





Underwear 


Is so soft as to feel agreeable to the 
most sensitive skin; so porous as to 
allow of perfect ventilation ; so absorb- 
ent as to keep the skin in constant 


healthy action ; so protective as to insure 


immunity from chills and to promote in 
all weathers a feeling of genial comfort, 
without a sense of irritation so common 
to other underwear. 


Samples of the material from which garments 
are made and a booklet giving fullest informa- 
tion as well as the goods may be had at 


‘THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 





P” DELICIOUS IN ” 
Corree Tea & CHOCOLATE 








CONDENSED MILK 


Fon BABIES”Actnens: 


b Borden's Condensed Milk Co. N.Y. ( 























T= great wealth of New York City is in 
her realestate. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by constantly increasing values. 

Brooklyn is growing out of all proportion to 
any other section of the greater city. Prices 
are yet very low in comparison with those of 
Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Values are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 
profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by out of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these 
profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
on request. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDENT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City, 


U S FE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mast. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 








SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Will send you samples and 
prices of anything wanted in 
the line of Dry Goods, Fur- 
nishings, and Fancy Goods. 


Our Mail Order System in- 
sures prompt service and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN 60. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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ily of the World. 


Owing to the very se- 
rious illness of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, the President has 
canceled many of his engagements on 
the Pacific Coast, and decided to return 
by the shortest route. Mrs. McKinley, 
whose health has been impaired for many 
years, permitted her strength to be over- 
taxed almost at the beginning of the jour- 
ney, when she attended a reception given 
to her by the ladies of Memphis. A lit- 
tle later, after leaving New Orleans, she 
suffered much pain from a bone felon on 
Weakened by loss of 


The President’s 
‘Tour 


one of her fingers. 
sleep, she was perceptibly affected by the 
heat and dust of the journey through 


New Mexico and Arizona. The exciting 
scenes of the reception of the President 
and his party in Southern California 
brought her to such a condition that the 
President hastily removed her from Del 
Monte to the house of Mr. Henry T. 
Scott in San Francisco. There, at first, 
she seemed to be recovering, and the 
President was able, on the 14th, to take 
part in the ceremonies planned for his 
reception, reviewing a great parade in 
streets gaily decorated and crowded with 
people. But on the following day her 
illness became very serious, and the end 
of her days seemed near at hand. For 
some time her life hung by a thread, and 
an announcement of her death was ex- 
pected throughout the land; but on the 
morning of the 17th there was a marked 
and rapid improvement in her condition. 
It was on this day that Mrs. Gage, the 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
died at her home in Washington. At the 
end of last week it was believed that Mrs. 
McKinley was out of danger. While she 
was in a critical state, expressions of 


sympathy and regret were received from 
all parts of the world. Not the least 
noticeable of these was the following, 
published in the Chinese newspaper of 
San Francisco: 


“Tt is our custom that each householder 
erects within the living room of his residence, 
however humble the home may be, a shrine 
before which he may worship after his own 
faith. We request that this night the elder of 
each and every Chinese family pray fervently 
and tenderly to the Creator to spare and re- 
store to health the wife of this great man, the 
heart of his heart, for whom he has shown a 
devotion which must excite the admiration of 
every true hearted man, be he Christian or 
pagan. We may differ materially in our re- 
ligious faiths; and because of thousands of 
years of training it is sometimes difficult for 
us to agree on certain ceremonial laws; still, 
our love for those whom we have taken to our 
hearts is identical, and the same tender love 
for wife and family is common to all mankind. 
Our sympathy for the President is as sincere 
and as intense as it could be were it expressed 
by his own people.” 


The President attended the launching of 
the battleship “ Ohio ” on the 18th, when 
the great hull was started down the ways 
by his niece, Miss Mary Barber, and 
christened by Miss Helen Deshler, a 
niece of the Governor of Ohio. A large 
part of his speech was addressed to the 
workmen employed in the shipyard. 
Their skill was praised, and the results 
of their labor—especially as shown in the 
record of the “ Oregon ”’—were held up 
for commendation. The President doubt- 
less had in mind, altho he did not speak 
of it, the threat of a general strike in the 
coming week. The most interesting and 
significant passage in the address was as 
follows: 

“‘ What we want is to build more ships. We 
ought to have a good commercial line from 
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here to the Philippines, built by American 
workingmen, manned by American sailors and 
carrying the American flag. There is nothing 
in this world that brings people so close to- 
gether as commerce. There is nothing that so 
much promotes the universal brotherhood of 
man as commerce; and we want to encourage 
commerce. We not only want a commercial 
line, but we want a cable line from here to the 
Philippines. We want it to be an American 
cable, that cannot be cut by any Power in the 
world.” 

The movements of the President and his 
party now depend upon the condition of 
Mrs. McKinley. If her recovery is not 
retarded, they may start for Washington 
before the end of the present week. 


& 


The strike of the street rail- 
way employees in Albany was 
ended on the 18th, having been 
in progress for twelve days. At the be- 
ginning of last week the company under- 
took to move its cars with the help of 
200 non-union men who had been 
brought to the city. After two cars had 
been wrecked by the mob, and one motor- 
man severely hurt, no further attempt 
was made. That night 2,000 militia were 
ordered to the city, one regiment coming 
from Brooklyn. There was much ex- 
citement on the following day, and 
Adjutant-General Hoffman was so af- 
fected by it that he died suddenly while 


Labor 
Disputes 


in conversation with Major-General Roe.’ 


It was on the 16th that two citizens were 
killed. A car, guarded by soldiers sta- 
tioned on the platforms, and followed by 
cavalry, was attacked by an angry mob. 
After the guards had been struck by 
bricks and stones they were ordered to 
fire. Leroy Smith, a well-known manu- 
facturer (President of the last Whist 
Congress), and William Walsh, a plumb- 
er, were fatally wounded. Both were 
mere spectators. Smith said before he 
died: “ It was all right ; I had no business 
to be there.”” One non-union motorman 
was mortally hurt by the mob, and sev- 
eral others were seriously injured. An- 
other regiment was called from New 
York, but a settlement was near at hand. 
By the terms of the final agreement the 
company not only retains the ten non- 
union men, the dismissal of whom was 
demanded, but also has the right to em- 
ploy either union or non-union men here- 
after. The strikers are taken back, and 
the demand for an increase of the pay of 


a few night workmen is satisfied. Three 
hundred men employed since the begin- 
ning of the strike were induced by the 
payment of generous bonuses to take 
themselves out of the way. At the be- 
ginning of the present week the strike 
of the machinists for nine hours, with 
pay for ten, was impending. In a con- 
siderable number of shops and factories 
the employers had already yielded. Al- 
tho the bricklayers in New York have 
been at peace with the employing Asso- 
ciation of Mason-Builders for fifteen 
years, the arbitration plan which has 
served them well heretofore has now 
failed. As the result of a quarrel over a 
petty question the employers have 
stopped work, and 15,000 men are idle. 
In Dayton, Ohio, the strike which began 
at the works of the philanthropic Cash 
Register Company has spread through 
the industries of the city, and many thou- 
sands are out of employment, the only 
question at issue being union control of 
the engagement and dismissal of work- 


men. 
& 


The National Conference 
of Charities and Correc- 
tions at Washington last 
week was largely attended by delegates . 
from all parts of the United States, and 
held its sessions six days under the presi- 
dency of Mr. John M. Glenn, of Balti- 
more. The Conference is noted for dis- 
cussion rather than for the building of 
platforms or the passing of resolutions ; 
but a request from the Director of the 
Census asking for the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with him in se- 
curing an amendment to the census law 
to enable the Census Bureau to collect 
statistics relating to science and philan- 
thropy was unanimously _ granted. 
Should Congress accede to this natural 
and important demand, we may eventual- 
ly have annual statistics of philanthropy 
and crime which will be of some value. 
For the lack of these it is impossible at 
present to make any trustworthy com- 
parisons between the United States and 
foreign countries. An interesting dis- 
cussion was held on public subsidies to 
private charities; the special feature of 
this session being a paper by Comptroller 
Coler, of this city. The Conference laid 
down no principle in the matter, but there 
was an opportunity to compare the di- 
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vergent methods of the several States. 
Charity organization and friendly visit- 
ing were the central topics of the pro- 
gram, and the subject of the treatment 
of needy families in their homes has 
never been so fully elucidated. In addi- 
tion to a session of the Conference re- 
lating to the cate of the feeble-minded 
and the epileptic, two independent meet- 
ings were held to form a new organiza- 
tion for the special study of epilepsy, and 
to secure the separation of epileptics 
from the feeble-minded. The subject of 
dietaries was of practical interest to the 
large number of institution superintend- 
ents present, and some important facts 
and figures in regard to the waste of 
food in hospitals, asylums and prisons 
were presented by Dr. W. O. Atwater. 
The report on the treatment of the crim- 
inal was prepared by Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, of New York, and strongly in- 
dorsed by General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. 
Colonel McHardy, President of the 
Scotch Prison Commission, stated that 
drunkenness was the chief cause of ar- 
rests and imprisonment in Scotland, 
showing that the prison population in- 
creases in that country when times are 
good and diminishes in periods of com- 
mercial depression. Several native dele- 
gates from Cuba, with their American 
helpers in charity organization in that is- 


land, were warmly welcomed at the Con- . 


ference. Next year’s meeting will be 
held in Milwaukee. 

When the report of the Com- 
missioners who were recently 
in Washington was laid be- 
fore the Cuban Constitutional Conven- 
tion, General Sanguily found it unsatis- 
factory because it did not explain why 
the Commissioners had failed to obtain 
any modification of the conditions in the 
Platt amendment. In reply the Commis- 
sioners said that while no change could 
be made because the conditions were the 
final policy of our Government, Secre- 
tary Root’s construction of the several 
requirements had led them to favor the 
acceptance of the entire amendment, al- 
tho they had made no recommendation 
to that effect in their report. At this 
point Commissioner Portuondo expressed 
his dissent. Upon the motion of Gual- 
berto Gomez the report was referred to 
the Convention’s Committee on Relations. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


Three members of this committee—Dele- 
gates Tamayo, Villuendas and Quesada 
—have prepared a majority report, pro- 
posing an acceptance of the Platt amend- 
ment with some additions, as an appendix 
to the Constitution. To the clause con- 
cerning intervention the report adds the 
provision that intervention “ shall sup- 
pose neither sovereignty nor a protect- 
orate, and shall only last sufficiently long 
to. establish normal conditions.” At- - 
tached to the clause relating to naval sta- 
tions is the provision that while Cuba will 
sell or lease the sites, it is understood 
that the stations are for “the sole pur- 
pose of protecting American waters from 
foreign invasion directed against Cuba or 
the United States.” A minority report, 
prepared by Delegates Gomez and Silva, 
rejects the clauses relating to public debts 
and intervention, expresses approval of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and proposes that 
Cuba shall equip naval stations which 
the United States may use in time of war. 
A committee of the Havana Chamber of 
Commerce, in answer to an inquiry from 
General Wood, expresses the opinion 
that there ought to be no further post- 
ponement of the date on which mortgages 
may be foreclosed—A statement pre- 
pared by an American engaged in busi- 
ness on the island appears to throw some 
light upon the condition of Porto Rico, 
as to which conflicting reports have been 
published. He asserts that, altho the 
money in circulation on August Ist, 1900, 
amounted to $3,600,000, it has now been 
reduced to $1,600,000; and that the new 
Hollander Revenue law—together with 
the tariff duties, estimated at $950,000— 
calls for the collection of $3,100,000 dur- 
ing the year ending on March Ist next, 
the tax on rum (60 cents a gallon) 
amounting to $780,000, and that upon 
cigars and cigarettes to $290,000, while 
the tax of I per cent. on real and per- 
sonal property may be $1,000,000. ‘Ac- 
cording to these figures the total circula- 
tion of the island is only a little more than 
half the sum to be collected in taxes. 
There is not much work in the coffee dis- 
trict, where men have been receiving fif- 
teen cents a day. Conditions are better 
on the sugar lands; but there is said to be 
much unsatisfied hunger in the middle as 
well as in the lower class. The construc- 
tion of a new road through the coffee 
district will bring some relief. The feel- 
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ing of discontent is said to be caused in 
part by the political situation. The plant- 
ers, merchants and nearly all the profes- 
sional men are in the Federal party, 
which did not vote at the last election and 
is not represented in the legislature. 
Substantially all of the island’s real prop- 
erty is owned by the Federalists, who find 
themselves taxed by a new law in the 
passage of which they had no voice— 
having declined to take part in the elec- 
tion—and which was enacted by a legis- 
lature elected by a body of voters com- 
posed largely of colored men and the il- 
literate. The Federalists, it may be re- 
called, refrained from voting at the com- 
mand of their leader, Mufioz Rivera. 
They complain, therefore, of political 
conditions due in part to their own de- 
liberate inaction. 


Additional surrenders are re- 
ported. General Mascardo 
and 352 men, in the Province 
of Zambales, have given themselves up; 
General Funston has drawn from Gen- 
eral Lacuna a promise that he will soon 
submit ; and even Cailles, the cruel guer- 
rilla, is negotiating for terms. Our troops 
have broken up a band of American brig- 
ands in the Province of Pampanga, not 
far from Manila. These scoundrels have 
committed murder and robbery in native 
settlements. Three of them are in cus- 
tody and five are still at large. Another 
American outlaw—Arthur Howard, said 
to be a deserter from the California ar- 
tillery—is reported to have organized a 
force of 300 guerrillas in the ungar- 
risoned parts of Mindoro, where he has 
assumed the office of Governor. He will 
soon be brought to account. Aguinaldo 
receives a great many letters, it is said, 
from anti-imperialists in this country, 
and some from museum managers who 
offer to pay him well if he will permit 
himself to be seen in their exhibitions. He 
remarks that American rule in the is- 
lands, to be satisfactory to the people, 
should conform strictly to the Constitu- 
tion; but he declines to express an opin- 
ion as to the capacity of the islanders for 
self-government. A Presbyterian mis- 
sion has been set up in Tondo, and many 
residents of that place are said to be en- 
gaged in the Protestant movement. Dis- 
patches from Rome say that Archbishop 
Chapelle (recently representing the 


In the 
Philippines 
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Catholic Church in the islands) tells the 
ope that Catholicisim has nothing to 
fear from American rule either in the 
Philippines or in Cuba. As a result of 
the investigation of the commissary 
frauds at Manila, Commissary Sergeant 
Woodcock has been dismissed from the 
army and sent to prison for three years; 
Sylvester Fletcher, a civilian, has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for five years, 
and a Chinaman goes with him for one 
year. It is reported that Captain Read, 
recently on trial, has been found guilty. 
Another insurgent, General Garcia, has 
been appointed to a prominent office; he 
will be Governor of a province in North- 
ern Mindanao. Dr. Pearson, of the 
American Bible Society, says that at least 
ten translations of the Bible will be re- 
quired for the islanders. The Presidente 
of Malibay, who is said to be a Metho- 
dist, recently dismissed summarily a pub- 
lic school teacher because he was a Cath- 
olic, and put a Protestant in his place. 
At least, this is the story told by the press 
dispatches. Superintendent Atkinson at 
once reinstated the Catholic teacher. . 
a 

The recent session of the 
Legislature in Hawaii was 
a fruitless one, and at the 
end of it none of the appropriation bills 
had been passed. Throughout the ses- 
sion the native majority was at variance 
with Governor Dole, and on the final day 
a resolution was passed asking the Presi- 
dent to remove him from office. The 
Governor has called an extra session for 
the consideration of appropriation bills 
alone. Two delegations are on their way 
to Washington, one representing the na- 
tive majority, or Home Rule party, and 
bearing the resolution calling for the re- 
moval of the Governor, and the other 
representing the white members and the 
Republican party. This second delega- 
tion bears a reply to the attacks made by 
the first one. Acting under the advice of 
Delegate Wilcox, who recently returned 
to the islands, the Home Rule party has 
added to its name the word “ Repub- 
lican,” so that it is now known as “ The 
Independent Home Rule Republican 
Party.” Wilcox told his native sup- 
porters that he could do nothing for them 
at Washington in the way of patronage 
unless he could be known there as a Re- 
publican. Therefore the name of the 
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party was changed in order that he might 
call himself a Republican. There is on 
the islands, however, another Republican 
party, with which the natives have de- 
clined to affiliate. During the recent ses- 
sion the whites in the Legislature were 
opposed by the natives on all questions. 
A bill giving $25,000 to the former 
Queen, Liliuokalani, was passed, but the 
Governor declined to sign it. Another 
bill, which has become a law, imposes a 
tax of two per cent. on all incomes ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The new portion of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, of 
New York, the noble en- 
trance and lofty and spacious halls, with 
colonnades and interior domical con- 
struction showing the genius of the late 
R. M. Hunt in its most congenial ex- 
pression, was recently thrown open for 
inspection. It is not yet fitted up, but 
there are many additions to the treasures 
under the old roof. A new room de- 
voted especially to brass instruments is 
added to the Crosby Brown Collection of 
Musical Instruments, now nearly equal- 
ing in numbers (about 2,200) the famous 
collection in Brussels. This practically 
completes the work, with the exception 
of picking up rare things as occasion 
serves, like the triple-baked Florentine 
harpsichord, 1779, and the glass har- 
monica invented by Benjamin Franklin, 
which find place in the central case. Re- 
cently, through a sale at the Hotel Druot, 
Mrs. Brown obtained a marvelous collec- 
tion of portraits of musicians, remarkable 
alike for its completeness and for the ar- 
tistic and historic interest of the exam- 
ples of engraving. Supplemented from 
other sources, including two hundred 
contributed by Mrs. Charles B. Foote, it 
is unrivaled in the world, numbering 746 
examples accessible in hinged frames and 
in scrap-books in the library. Many of 
them are by famous engravers—Barto- 
lozzi, Edelincks, St. Aubin, Cochin. 


& 


If one could judge from 
the pages of discussion 
that had occupied the 
Congregational press, there was a warm 
discussion to be expected at the meeting 
of the Congregational Home Missionary 
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Society at Boston last week. For many 
years there had been an agreement be- 
tween the National Society and its auxil- 
iaries in the contributing States that the 
latter should control the expenditures in 
their several States, and that all contri- 
butions, whether made to them or sent di- 
rectly to the National Society’s treasury in 
New York, should be credited to them. 
There has also been held every year a 
conference of the representative officers 
of the auxiliaries with the officers of the 
National Society to consider the proper 
assignment of money to the auxiliary 
States, the surplus, if any, to go to the Na- 
tional Society for the support of its work 
in the further Western States, where 
there were no auxiliaries, and where it 
had sole charge of the missionary work. 
For some years the Central Society has 
been somewhat dissatisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and a few months ago it an- 
nounced, at the meeting of the auxili- 
aries, that the compact was broken, and 
that henceforth it would feel at liberty. 
to retain all contributions sent directly to 
it, using them for its general work, and 
that it would make its agreements with 
the State auxiliaries individually for the 
division of the funds received. The 
breaking of the old compact, without their 
consent, raised a storm in a number of 
the States, such as Massachusetts, where 
the chief contributions are made, and in 
Illinois, and serious threats were made 
that the National Society would be sharp- 
ly- called to account at its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in Boston. But the crowded 
program for the meeting made no pro- 
vision for such discussion beyond the 
usual hour for the election of officers on 
Thursday morning; and more peaceable 
counsels prevailed when the represent- 
atives on both sides got together. As is 
often the case the real business was ac- 
complished at informal conferences. Af- 
ter the sermon by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
‘Luesday evening, some forty or fifty of 
the members gathered at the hotel head- 
quarters, and after considering the evil 
that would come from an open rupture it 
was agreed to leave the matter to three 
men representing the Central Society, and 
three who should represent the auxili- 
aries, with Dr. Abbott as a seventh. This 
informal committee agreed upon a plan to 
refer the question of the permanent rela- 
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tions of the society and its auxiliaries 
to a Committee of Fifteen, to be equit- 
ably chosen, the old compact to be con- 
tinued for the coming year. Thus, tem- 
porarily, at least, the auxiliaries have the 
advantage in the decision, and peace will 
reign in the contributing churches. The 
election of six new members of the Exec- 
utive Committee of Fifteen, taking the 
place of those ineligible for re-election, 
may make a ‘difference in the attitude of 
the society toward its auxiliaries. 


& 


The Marquis of Salisbury has 
returned from the Riviera with 
his vigor apparently restored, 
altho the rumors of his coming resigna- 
tion still persist. In a speech in London, 
May 13th, he referred to the events of 
the past two years in a manner that has 
aroused much comment. He spoke with 
pathos of the young lives that had been 
quenched, the splendid hopes cut short 
and the amount of blood shed in South 
Africa. ‘ Yet,” said he in continuation, 
“ from it any suggestion of wrong on the 
part of the empire is absolutely absent. 
Indeed, there are circumstances which 
can make every lover of his country look 
back with exultation and gratitude upon 
the two years just passed. These cir- 
cumstances have been able to show that 
the spirit of our countrymen has burned 


English 
Politics 


as bright as at any other period in our’ 


history. When I was at the Foreign 
Office I used to hear not infrequently that 
our time had passed, that our star had 
set and that we were living on the valor 
of those who had gone before. The war 
in South Africa has shown the strength 
of England, which was never more con- 
clusively shown. There is no Power in 
the world but now knows that, if it defies 
the might of England, it would defy one 
of the most formidable enemies it could 
encounter.” He also used the African 
war to point a moral against those who 
clamored for home rule in Ireland. 
What would have been England’s posi- 
tion to-day, he asked, if home rule had 
passed in 1893? The South African ex- 
perience manifests the danger of letting 
Ireland have a measure of independence. 
The resistance which a weak Power may 
oppose to a stronger Power is shown to 
be much greater than was supposed, and 
if Ireland in the present crisis had set 
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herself against her suzerain the danger 
to England would have been_immense. 
Naturally this speech of Lord Salisbury’s 
has excited much comment wherever 
there is a desire or tendency to think 
England has lost in prestige these past 
two years.—In Parliament the most not- 
able event is the passing of the Army 
bill. May 12th, Mr. Broderick, the War 
Secretary, moved his army reform 
scheme, the nature of which we explained 
in our issue of a fortnight back. The 
only interesting speech in the debate that 
evening was that made by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who argued that the navy was 
the real support.of England, and that the 
present policy would result in a weak 
navy and a uselessly strong army. Mr. 
Churchill pointed out that the expendi- 
ture for defenses had doubled in the last 
fifteen years, and asked whether the pop- 
ulation of the kingdom or the offensive 
forces of other nations had grown pro- 
portionally in that time. Mr. Henry W. 
Massingham wrote next morning in The 
Daily News that nothing like Mr. 
Churchill’s speech had been heard in the 
House of Commons since Gladstone’s 
death, and predicted that Mr. Churchill 
would one day be Premier of Great Brit- 
ain. Quite as able, however, was the 
speech of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur 
Hamilton Lee, who has served as mili- 
tary attaché in the United States. He 
defended stoutly the increase of army ex- 
penditure by showing how much larger 
was the soldier’s pay in America than 
in Great Britain. Four days later the 
debate was closed. Lord Roberts occu- 
pied a seat in the peers’ gallery, and sur- 
veyed the dispute on the floor of the 
House. The strongest speech from the 
opposition benches was made by Mr. 
Asquith, who denied that the country 
would have been any better prepared for 
the South African war if the proposed 
scheme had been in force in 1899. Mr. 
Balfour replied with his usual animation. 
He created something of a sensation by 
stating that at one time in 1899 there 
were in the United Kingdom only 3,300 
rounds of ammunition for small arms. 
The Government bill passed by a vote of 
305 to 163, which was about the majority 
expected. The belief, however, is not 
uncommon that the measure would have 
been defeated, had not the members 
dreaded the dissolution of Parliament 
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and the consequent expense and uncer- 
tainty of re-election. 
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The proceedings at Pe- 
king have at last reached a 
point which promises some 
conclusion. China has acceded to the de- 
mands of the foreign Ministers. Owing 
to the varying value given to the tael, the 
monetary unit of the Empire, it has been 
extremely difficult to learn just what in- 
demnity was demanded. According to 
latest information the sum required is 
450,000,000 taels (variously estimated at 
from 315 to 337 million dollars), which 
includes the expenses of the allied armies 
until July 1st. If a settlement is not 
made by that time, the amount is to be in- 
creased. Ina cablegram to Washington, 
Mr. Rockhill, the United States Special 
Commissioner, states that this demand of 
the Powers was not supposed to be final, 
but that contrary to expectations China 
accepted the claim without protest. Had 
she made a stubborn fight against it, the 
Powers might have increased their de- 
mands, but more probably would have 
lowered them, Even yet Mr. Rockhill 
is instructea to do what he can to have 
the demand reduced. China proposes to 
pay the indemnity in annual payments 
of 15,000,000 taels (something over $10,- 
000,000) for thirty years, beginning with 
July, 1902. The salt tax is expected to 
contribute ten million taels, the likin, or 
inland transit dues, two millions, and the 
native customs three millions. This, ac- 
cording to the plenipotentiaries, will leave 
China completely stripped, without any 
revenue for supporting the Government, 
and to this end she asks to increase the 
foreign customs at the treaty ports. The 
Ministers have not yet replied to these 
proposals, and probably there will be fric- 
tion among the various Powers before 
they can arrive at any agreement in the 
matter. England and America are nat- 
urally strongly opposed to any addition to 
the foreign duties, whereas the general 
feeling is that the other Powers object to 
revenue collected by the Chinese, such as 
the likin, probably because of its uncer- 
tainty. Great Britain proposes that 
China pay the indemnity by issuing 4 
per cent. bonds, and a dispatch to the 
Press Association of London, May 18th, 
states that a Chinese loan of £60,000,000, 
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with an international guarantee, has been 
practically arranged. The report needs 
confirmation. General Chaffee will with- 
draw the American forces from Peking 
on May 25th. Only a legation guard, 
consisting of Company B of the Ninth 
Infantry, under Major Edgar B. Robert- 
son, will be left in the city. General Chaf- 
fee’s order contains these striking words: 
“ Major E. B. Robertson, Ninth Infan- 
try, is detailed as commander of the lega- 
tion guard, and his attention is especially 
invited to the fact that the troops under 
his command are stationed in a foreign 
country with which the United States is 
on terms of friendship. The guard must 
therefore not be used aggressively unless 
in defense of the American legation, or 
of persons and property of American citi- 
zens in its immediate vicinity.” The or- 
der also gives directions for the disposi- 
tion of loot, and indicates that any China- 
man is to receive back his property if he 
can establish ownership. On May 14th 
German soldiers guarding a bridge at 
Pei-Ho,. south of the British concession, 
fired on the British tug “ Ewo.” Two of 
the Chinese crew were killed, and others 
were taken to the German fort and 
flogged. General Lorne Campbell asked 
for an explanation of this “ unwarrant- 
able act of brutality,” and General von 
Lessel replied that the incident should not 
be repeated. The London Times com: 
ments very stringently on the act, and 
concludes its editorial with a condemna- 
tion of the German punitive expeditions. 


& 


Lord Kitchener, in a dis- 
African Affairs patch from Pretoria, dated 

May 12th, reports fur- 
ther successes of British arms. Still 
more noteworthy was a cablegram from 
Cape Town, dated May 18th, stating that 
General Bindon Blood has made a suc- 
cessful concerted movement against the 
Boers in the Northern Transvaal. Ac- 
cording to this report the British col- 
umns covered a wide territory and routed 
all the commandoes that opposed them. 
One thousand Boers were made prison- 
ers, and great quantities of supplies and 
stock were captured. General Blood 
conducted the operations on the center, 
with Colonel Plumer on the left flank 
and General Kitchener on the right. The 
Boer commander; General Ben Viljoen; 
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escaped with a few mounted men. The 
outlook for a conclusion of the war, to 
judge from English opinion, grows 
brighter, altho the difficulties of the win- 
ter campaign are still to be faced. Un- 
less the Boers are prevented from moving 
north-to the bush veldt, little can be done 
against them for five months. It is cal- 
culated that in April there were still be- 
tween 18,000 and 19,000 burghers avail- 
able for service, altho no commando then 
existed larger than 800 men. The opera- 
tions in South Africa tend to draw atten- 
tion away from interesting movements in 
other parts of the continent. In Somali- 
land the English are having trouble with 
the natives not without significance. The 
correspondent of the London Times gives 
a clear account of the so-called Mad 
Mullah, leader of the natives. His cor- 
rect name and title are Haji Mahomed 
Bui Abdullah; he belongs to the Habr 
Suleiman section of the Northern Oga- 
dens, and was born in his own country 
some 30 years ago, receiving a religious 
education as a “ wadad” or theologian. 
He made several pilgrimages to Mecca 
and became a disciple of the Sheik Ma- 
homed Saleh, the recognized spiritual 
head in that city of the mystic religious 
order tarika Mahamalia. He is described 
as a man about 30 years of age, slight in 
figure, and in hight and appearance like 
an ordinary Somali. He is cruel, crafty, 
domineering and ambitious, and, altho 
covetous, liberally distributes plunder and 
loot when he considers it politic to con- 
ciliate an aggrieved or resentful tribe, or 
in order to gain further adherents. He 
has deluded many of the people into the 
belief that he is the incarnation of Ma- 
homed the Prophet, and proclaims that he 
is appointed by the Divine will to exter- 
minate the infidels and regenerate the 
Somalis. They are to be a free and ex- 
clusive nation under a Mahomedan 
ruler, and the Mullah aspires to be the 
first independent Somali King. As 
soon as he had acquired sufficient influ- 
ence by posing as a holy man, he began 
to make use of the tribes to plunder each 
other, and two years ago he sent an in- 
sulting letter, written, it was alleged, in 
blood, to Colonel Hayes Sadler. It first 
became evident that serious measures 
would be necessary to put a stop to the 
marauding propensities of the Mullah 
when he interfered with the Habbi Unis 
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tribes, with whom he had nothing to do, 
who were directly under the British Gov- 
ernment. The whole of the eastern por- 
tion of this tribe, to the number of 5,000 
spearmen, joined him, adorned their 
heads with white pugarees, and pro- 
claimed themselves Dervishes. From 
this he extended his influence over the 
Hinterland, and established his authority 
along the borders of Abyssinia. In 1900 
he attacked the Abyssinians at their 
frontier post of Jig Jigga, but was re- 
pulsed. In December of that year the po- 
sition became unsupportable; trade was 
depressed, and the whole of the interior 
protectorate was in a ferment; the Abys- 
sinians were equally incensed with the 
Mahdi owing to the depredations which 
he had committed in their territory. It 
was arranged, therefore, that an Anglo- 
Abyssinian expedition should conjointly 
take the field ; and the Consul-General of 
Berbera (Colonel Hayes Sadler) set him- 
self to work to raise a force of Somalis, 
these being the only troops capable of op- 
erating under the conditions of climate 
and lack of water which prevail in Som- 
aliland. It was calculated that the force 
could be organized and ready for action 
by February Ist; but unsurmountable 
difficulties and delays of all kinds oc- 
curred, and the start of the expedition 
has ‘had to be postponed till the end of 
March. Colonel Swayne, owing to his 
unrivaled experience of the Somalis and 
their country, was selected to raise and 
command the Somali frontier force; and 
for the past three months he and his offi- 
cers have labored incessantly day and 
night without intermission under the su- 
perior direction of the Consul-General. 
The difficulties of raising and training 
the forces among the raw Somalis have 
been immense, but at last the efforts of 
the officers have become apparent. At 
the approach of the Abyssinian and Som- 
ali troops, the Mullah quitted the Oga- 
den and retired into the Dolbahenta. 
Whereupon the Abyssinians raided the 
Ogaden, and paid off old scores for a re- 
verse suffered five years ago at the hands 
of this tribe. The further actions of the 
Mullah are meanwhile awaited with some 
anxiety. It is known that he has lost a 
good many of his adherents. Most of his 
watriors are mounted on ponies, and he 
1 eg to have at least three hundred 
rifles: 





The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


By the Hon John W. Foster, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE, 


T is a well recognized principle of in- 
| ternational law that change of cir- 
cumstances may dissolve the obliga- 
tion of treaties. It was quite the prac- 
tice in former times to make treaties 
“ perpetual and eternal,” and many at the 
present day in their terms run without 
limit as to time; but no stipulation can be 
made so unalterable and binding that time 
and circumstances may not terminate it. 
Francis I and Henry VIII concluded a 
“perpetual peace” in 1527 between 
France and England, and on the one part 
there were given as hostages 2 arch- 
bishops, 11 bishops, 28 nobles and 13 
towns; but even these did not prevent a 
fresh war in the same generation. The 
declaration of the Conference of London 
of 1871, brought about by the action of 
Russia respecting the Black Sea, that 
“no Power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty, nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the con- 
sent of the contracting Powers,” is a 
principle of international law of qualified 
application in practice, and the nineteenth 
century presents many instances of its 
non-observance. It is quite common in 
the practice of nations for a Government 
to suspend, to modify, to declare abro- 
gated, or to disregard treaties because of 
changed conditions. 

The foregoing principles assume pe- 
culiar interest in view of the recent rejec- 
tion by Great Britain of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1900, as amended by the 
Senate of the United States ; and this ac- 
tion presses for a solution the long dis- 
cussed question of the binding obligation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850. The 
practical interest thereby awakened will 
justify me in examining the subject some- 
what in detail. 


Many instances might be cited of dis- 
tegard of treaty stipulations during the 
past century by European nations be- 
cause of changed conditions. One of the 
most notable is that by Napolean III. He 
had entered into treaty stipulations by 
means of a concordat; which had thrown 


about it the religious solemnity and 
obligation of an engagement between His 
Holiness the Pope and a devoted Catho- 
lic sovereign. By this convention Na- 
poleon guaranteed, by a French army in 
Rome, the maintenance of the temporal 
authority in the Papal States of Italy. 
But in a few years thereafter the King- 
dom of Sardinia had, by war and the ac- 
tion of the people, become the Kingdom 
of Italy; Garibaldi had overthrown the 
King of the Sicilies ; Victor Emanuel en- 
tered the Papal States; the French army 
withdrew from Rome; and the Pope lost 
all his temporal possessions. Neither 
treaty stipulations nor his devotion to 
the Church could hold Napoleon to his 
engagements. Both he and the other 
governments of Europe recognized that 
the changed conditions had released him. 

The recognition by Great Britain of the 
principle has been frequent in the past 
hundred years. By the treaty of Chau- 
mont, in 1816, she guaranteed the integ- 
rity of Holland; but when the revolt of 
1830 occurred, she declined to be held to 
the guarantee on the ground that the re- 
volted provinces coula not be made to 
work peacefully under the Dutch yoke, 
the very danger against which she had 
given her guarantee. Again, she entered 
into stipulations with the Bourbon King 
of France to support the constitutional 
Government against revolutionary move- 
ments, but upon his overthrow by the rev- 
olution of 1830, the British Prime Min- 
ister, the Duke of Wellington, claimed 
that Great Britain could not be held to 
the engagement because the monarch had 
violated the constitution. 

Other similar instances of British and 
Continental practice might be cited, but it 
will be more applicable to the topic to ex- 
amine the instances waich have occurred 
in American history. The Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain of 1783 pro- 
vided that the Mississippi River should 
“forever remain free and open to the 
subjects of Great Britain,” under the be- 
lief that it had its sotirce of lay partly in 
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British territory. Subsequent explora- 
tions developed the misinformation of the 
negotiators, and after the acquisition of 
Louisiana the stipulation of 1783 ceased 
to have effect. 

During the Revolutionary War we en- 
tered into a treaty of alliance with 
France, which had a material influence 
in securing our independence. In that 
treaty we agreed to defend the French 
possessions in the West Indies and give 
French privateers certain privileges in 
our ports. After the French revolution 
occurred which overthrew Louis XVI, 
with whom we made the treaty, the new 
Government of France demanded that we 
should make good the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1778. The position taken by 
our Government, and ably defended by 
Hamilton, was that under the changed 
conditions we were released from the 
treaty; and President Washington ac- 
cordingly issued his celebrated proclama- 
tion, in 1793, declaring neutrality in the 
war between France and the other Eu- 
ropean powers. The treaty was formal- 
ly abrogated by an express act of Con- 
gress in 1708. 

In 1815 a commercial treaty was ne- 
gotiated between the United States and 
Great Britain, by which various ports 
and places before closed to American ves- 
sels were opened to them, among which 
was the Island of St. Helena. The 
treaty was duly ratified by the Senate, 
but meanwhile the battle of Waterloo had 
been fought, Napoleon dethroned, and it 
was determined that he should be im- 
prisoned at St. Helena. Thereupon, 
without asking the assent of our Govern- 
ment or the approval of the Senate, the 
British Minister gave notice that, “in 
consequence of events which have hap- 
pened in Europe subsequent to the sig- 
nature of the convention,” the Island of 
St. Helena would be excluded from the 
effects of the treaty. Six years after- 
ward, upon. the death of Napoleon, no- 
tice was given to the Secretary of State 
by the British Minister that the stipula- 
tions of the treaty regarding St. Helena 
would come into force. In this instance 
the reason for the suspension of the 
treaty clause was a substantial one, but 
the power to suspend was freely exer- 
cised by one of the parties to the contract 
without asking the consent of the other. 

Another convention between the 
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United States and Great Britain fur- 
nishes an illustration of how changed 
conditions may affect treaties. In 1817 a 
convention was entered into by which it 
was agreed that the naval armament of 
the two nations on the Great Lakes 
should be reduced to four vessels, each of 
which should not exceed one. hundred 
tons burden, and be armed with a single 
eighteen-pound cannon. But in 1837- 
1838, during the Canadian Rebellion, the 
British Government largely increased its 
naval armament without asking the per- 
mission of the United States ; and during 
our Civil War the Government of the 
United States did likewise. Each Gov- 
ernment has for many years past disre- 
garded the provision as to the size of its 
vessels carrying cannon used in the Rev- 
enue Service, and the United States has 
for years maintained on the Upper 
Lakes a naval vessel considerably larger 
in tonnage and armament than allowed 
by the treaty. The two Governments 
tacitly recognize that the region in ques- 
tion has outgrown the conditions under 
which the convention was made. When 
it was negotiated wood was used in the 
construction of vessels, and sail was the 
propelling power. Navigation has 
transformed its conditions. So, also, at 
that time almost no commerce existed, 
and a very sparse population inhabited 
the country bordering the Great Lakes. 
All this has changed. The convention 
of 1817 has become a dead letter in the 
provisions cited, and this, too, without 
any express agreement between the par- 
ties to it. 

It was shown by Secretary Freling- 
huysen in his correspondence with the 
British Government, in 1882, that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated 
to secure the construction of a particular . 
interoceanic canal, by a private corpora- 
tion and under plans then set on foot, and 
that these projects all came to naught. 
Since the treaty was made a half a cen- 
tury ago a great transformation has oc- 
curred in the physical conditions of this 
continent and in the political develop- 
ment and policy of the United States. 
From twenty-three millions of people we 
have grown to seventy-six millions, the 
population of our Pacific Coast has in- 
creased one hundredfold, and our terri- 
torial possessions on the coast of this con- 
tinent have more than doubled in area by 
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the acquisition of Alaska. We have ac- 
quired the Hawaiian and the Philippine 
Islands with their many millions of peo- 
ple. Since the negotiation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty the whole face of af- 
fairs in the Orient has changed. And 
from a limited continental power, with its 
population mairily on the Atlantic Coast, 
we have grown to a world power, with 
greatly enlarged interests in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is idle to contend that a na- 
tion which has undergone such marvelous 
development and transformation, should 
to-day be held to the terms of a treaty 
made a half century ago to accomplish 
an enterprise then in life, but long since 
extinct. 

Another ground for release from the 
treaty put forward by the Government 
of the United States is that its terms 
have been violated by Great Britain in 
the enlargement of its. settlement of Be- 
lize into a Crown Colony, with a great 
increase'in its area, The answer of Great 
Britain to this charge is that Belize is not 
a part of Central America, and therefore 
not included in the treaty; and, as proof 
of this, citation is made of the note of the 
British negotiator of the treaty of 1850, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, handed to Secretary 
Clayton at the time of the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty, to the effect 
that it did not apply to the British “ set- 
tlement ” of Belize, and Mr. Clayton’s 
acquiescence in that declaration. It is to 
be noted, however, that these notes were 
exchanged after the treaty had been rati- 
fied by the Senate, and they were never 
sent to that body. It is perfectly well es- 
tablished that such declarations could not 
in any wise alter the terms of the treaty. 

The title of Great Britain to the “ set- 
tlement ” of Belize had its origin in the 
treaty of 1783 between Great Britain and 
Spain, in which the latter granted to the 
British the right to cut and export log- 
wood in the region described. This priv- 
ilege was enlarged by the treaty of 1786 
to the cutting of all kinds of wood, and it 
was expressly stipulated that there should 
not be 
“the formation of any system of government, 
either military or civil, further than such regu- 
lations as the two governments may judge 
Proper to establish, for maintaining peace and 
good order,” “all the lands in ques- 


tion being indisputably acknowledged to be- 
long of right to the Crown of Spain.” 


Upon this slender title alone Great 


Britain assumed to herself complete sov- 
ereignty over the enlarged Crown Colony 
of British Honduras, after the signature 
of the treaty of 1850. Whether or not 
this act was in violation of the treaty, it 
was unquestionably in disregard of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and does not place the 
British Government in a good position to 
claim the observance of the treaty. But 
it is not necessary to rest the action of 
the United States in withdrawing from 
the obligations of that convention upon 
the Belize matter. Lawrence, an Eng- 
lishman, the author of one of the latest 
works on international law and professor 
in Cambridge University, who. combated 
Secretary Frelinghuysen’s contention 
that Great Britain had violated the treaty 
in the creation of the Belize colony, has 
said that if the position were taken that 
“the United States have grown so great since 
the treaty of 1850 was signed, and their inter- 
ests in the canal are so far superior to those 
of any other power, that they ought to have a 
preponderating voice in determining the rules 
to be adopted—such a position would have 
been impregnable.” 

Recently certain American writers 
have maintained that the amendments 
made by the Senate to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty are in opposition to the “ his- 
toric policy ” of the United States, and 
in support of this assertion citation has 
been made of the declaration of Mr. Clay 
and other Secretaries of State in favor of 
the neutralization of an isthmian canal, 
and its free and equal use by the vessels 
of all nations. Such declarations are in 
accord with “ the historic policy ” of the 
United States, and with the present sen- 
timent of the American people; but the 
question raised by the Senate’ amend- 
ments is whether our Government, after 
having constructed the canal at its own 
exclusive cost, shall have the right to ex- 
clude our enemy from its use in time of 
war. And that question never was pre- 


‘sented to the successive Secretaries of 


State in making the declarations cited by 
them, and it is fair to infer from our 
knowledge of their character and views 
that they did not intend to imply such 
use of the canal in its neutralization. 
For several years after the treaty was 
proclaimed it was the subject of earnest 
discussion and divergence of views, but 
it is to be borne in mind that all the ques- 
tions at that time were of a territorial 
character, and had no reference to the 
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construction and use of the canal. Hence, 
whatever declarations or admissions were 
then made by officials of our Government 
respecting the treaty, they have no ap- 
plicability to the questions now pre- 
sented under the treaty relating to the 
canal. ; 

The subject of the construction of a 
canal lay dormant for thirty years, and 
practically nothing was done until M. 
de Lesseps initiated the Panama project. 
And then the Government of the United 
States spoke with no uncertain voice. 
President Hayes felt it necessary to make 
it the subject of a special message to 
Congress, in which he declared that “ the 
policy of this country is a canal under 
_ American control,” and that such a canal 
would be “virtually a part of the coast 
line of the United States.” This mes- 
sage was followed by an inquiry by Sec- 
retary Evarts of the French Minister in 
Washington as to whether the French 
Government was giving to the de Les- 
seps enterprise any official or moral sup- 
port ; and this drew from the Minister the 
assurance that “the French Government 
is in no way concerned in the enterprise, 
and in no way proposes to interfere there- 
in, or give it any support, either direct or 
indirect.” 

Substantially the same position was 
assumed by President Garfield in his in- 
augural address as announced by his 
predecessor, and Secretary Blaine felt it 
incumbent upon the Government to bring 
the views of the United States to the at- 
tention of the leading Powers of Europe. 
This he did in a circular dispatch, in 
which he announced that 


“the passage of armed vessels of a hostile 
nation through the canal [at the Isthmus] 
would be no more admissible than would the 
passage of the armed forces of a hostile nation 
over the railway lines joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores of the United States.” 


‘A like attitude was assumed by Presi- 
dent Arthur; and Secretary Freling- 
huysen, in his correspondence with Lord 
Granville, held that the treaty of 1850 
was no longer binding upon the United 
States. President Harrison had no oc- 
casion to make any official utterance on 
the canal question, but his attitude is well 
known, and he was an ardent supporter 
in the Senate of the Frelinghuysen-Za- 
vala convention, which gave the United 
States sovereignty over the territory 
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through which the canal passed and ab- 
solute control over its use. President 
Grant, likewise, was not called upon to 
take a position respecting an isthmian 
canal, but when the de Lesseps project 
was under discussion he prepared and 
published a statement of his views, 
which were in full accord with those ut- 
tered by President Hayes and Secretary 
Blaine. 

From Grant to Cleveland there was an 
unbroken line of Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State who favored an exclusive- 
ly American canal, but the latter, in with- 
drawing the Zavala treaty from the Sen- 
ate, indicated a divergence of views from 
his predecessors. So that, with this ex- 
ception, the Senate amendments repre- 
sent “ the historic policy ” of the United 
States from the time the construction of 
the canal became a practical question of 
discussion up to the signature of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The rejection by Great Britain of this 
latter treaty, as amended by the Senate, 
throws us back upon the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which in addition to its prohibi- 
tion of an American canal contains also 
the prohibition of the acquisition by the 
United States of any rights of sover- 
eignty in the territory through which the 
canal shall pass. If the United States is 
to be called upon to invest hundreds of - 
millions of dollars in a canal which is to 
be virtually an extension of our coast line, 
is it compatible with the interests or the 
dignity of this great country to continue 
under such a ban? If the republics of 
Central America would be willing to cede 
such sovereignty, what nation of Europe 
should have the right to object ? 

The action of Great Britain forces con- 
sideration of the question of the abro- 
gation of the treaty of 1850, unless one 
or the other Government recedes from its 
position. I take it for granted that no 
such course is contemplated by our Gov- 
ernment, as it has been the settled prac- 
tice to accept the action of the Senate on 
a treaty as final, where the question at is- 
sue has been fully considered, and the 
Senate’s wishes have been stated in un- 
mistakable terms. 

The amendments of the Senate have 
three objects in view. The first looks to 
the termination of the treaty of 1850. 
The second, while stipulating for the neu- 
tralization of the canal, reserves the right 
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to the United States of taking such meas- 
ures as will prevent its use to our injury 
by an enemy in time of war. The third 
releases us from any obligation to ask 
other Powers to unite in the guarantee 
of neutrality. It has been suggested that 
Great Britain might consent to the abro- 
gation of the treaty, on condition that our 
Government would stipulate for the neu- 
tralization of the canal. Such an ad- 
justment of the subject would be entirely 
feasible, with the reservation contained 
in the Senate amendment. 

But if no such adjustment can be 
reached, Great Britain can have no real 
cause for complaint if at its next session 
Congress shall see fit to declare the treaty 
abrogated. Dr. Wharton, the learned 
writer on international law, has said that 
by no power has the principle of changed 
circumstances 
“been more strictly enforced than by Great 
Britain. . . . The intermediate changes 
she has appealed to as sustaining her repudia- 
tion of her treaties are far less material than 
the changes in America which, since the treaty 
of 1850, have left that treaty without an object 
to which, in the sense in which it was framed, 
it can rightfully apply.” 

Neither can Great Britain allege that 
she has not had sufficient notice of the 
wishes and intentions of the people of 
the United States. The announcement 
. of President Hayes, confirmed by his 
successors, and the declarations of Sec- 
retaries Blaine and Frelinghuysen, con- 
stitute an indication of the trend of pub- 
lic sentiment not to be neglected. The 
fact that a large majority of the Senate 
voted for the Zavala treaty, and which 
only lacked one vote of a two-thirds ma- 
jority, and the passage of the Hepburn 
Canal bill by an overwhelming vote of 
the House in the last Congress, were fur- 
ther indications that it was the déter- 
mination of the American people not to 
allow the treaty of 1850 to obstruct their 
wishes. The various expressions of one 
or the other branch of Congress, or of its 
committees, have all been in the same di- 
rection. One of the most notable of 
these was the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate presented to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress by its chairman, John Sherman. In 
its review of the history of the treaty of 
1850, it asserted that it had become ob- 
solete, and it reported to the Senate that 
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“the United States is at present under 
no obligation, measured either by the 
terms of the convention, the principles of 
public law, or good morals, to refrain 
from promoting in any way that it may 
deem best for its just interests the con- 
struction of this canal, without regard to 
anything contained in the convention of 
1850.” To this report are appended the 
names of every member of the commit- 
tee, both Republicans and Democrats, and 
among them were two Secretaries of 
State, Messrs. Evarts and Sherman, and 
so prudent a statesman and able lawyer 
as George F. Edmunds. 

Every committee of Congress which 
has investigated the subject has con- 
curred in the views of the Senate Com- 
mittee above cited, that the treaty is no 
longer binding on the United States. 
That no action has as yet been taken by 
Congress has grown out of the reluctance 
of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment to express its will, so long as 
there was any hope that the Executive 
department might bring Great Britain to 
recognize the right of the United States 
to construct the canal regardless of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That hope 
seems to be dispelled by the rejection of 
the amended ‘Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The action of the Senate at the last ses- 
sion should be held as notice to Great 
Britain of the inevitable legislation 
which would follow rejection. 

Congress need have no fear that the 
fair fame of the country will suffer by 
the abrogation of the treaty. It can 
point to a record of treaty faith in the 
past century unsurpassed by any other 
nation. But the history of this nation 
and of all nations teaches that there are 
times and circumstances under which a 
Government can properly declare itself 
released from the binding force of trea- 
ties which in their terms are to run with- 
out limit. Such a time came to the 
United States in the Presidency of Wash- 
ington, when the treaty of alliance with 
France was disregarded and finally abro- 
gated by act of Congress. Such a time 
has again come when the highest inter- 
ests of our country and the maintenance, 
of the Monroe Doctrine require that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty should be ter- 
minated by act of Congress. 

Wasuington, D, C. 





Individualism and Social Responsibility. 
By Margaret Deland, 
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HE congresses and conventions of 
ecclesiastical bodies do not, as a 
rule, excite very much public in- 

terest outside the denomination or creed 
which is represented; but a report of-a 
Special Committee of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, recent- 
ly published, was waited for by thought- 
ful men and women all over this country 
with an anxiety which was most signifi- 
cant. The subject of this report, and the 
recommendation it contained, had to do 
with the revision of the canon concern- 
ing the remarriage of divorced persons; 
and because this question of marriage and 
divorce is just now vital to society, per- 
sons outside the Episcopal -Church 
awaited with anxiety the Church’s word, 
not as to whether its ministers should be 
allowed to do thus and so; not even 
whether the Church’s construction of our 


Lord’s command on this point was this 


or that—but whether the Episcopal 
Church would recognize that marriage is 
not only an individual, but a social ques- 
tion—the most intensely social questio 
of our time. ‘ 
For the Church to declare what science 
and political economy have already an- 
nounced, that as no man lives to him- 
self or dies to himself, neither does he 
marry to himself, would be to declare it- 
self for society rather than for the indi- 
vidual. If it does take this stand, it will 
mean that it recognizes the divineness 
(if one may say so) of expediency ;—ex- 
pediency in its noblest sense, of course. 
For it appears that the observance of cer- 
tain rules of conduct evolved, not from 
creeds or canons, but from the experience 
of common sense in all generations of the 
world, is necessary for society’s highest 
welfare ; in other words, for the Common 
Good. The Ten’ Commandments are 
rooted in this majestic common sense, 
and the Sermon on the Mount is the flow- 
er of the Ten Commandments; but both 
grew from the recognition of what was 
expedient for the well being of the world. 
It will probably be admitted that the 
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Common Good makes certain demands in 
regard to marriage. That it 
should make any demands at all is per- 
haps an offense as one first thinks of it; 
two young things, beginning to love each 
other, dreaming and adoring, touching 
the very glory of life—and not meanly or 
selfishly, but divinely—do we not all know 
that it is the most beautiful sight in the 
world? What has expediency to do with 
that? It is so beautiful that any socio- 
logical or physiological comment seems 
profane. Yet one of the signs of our 
spiritual progress is that such comments 
are being made; expediency is speaking 
forcibly and harshly on many points in 
connection with lovemaking and marry- 
ing ; it is asking us to admit a certain fact, 
and then draw our deductions. The fact 
is a simple one—namely, that civilization 
is built upon the family idea. 

The beginning of that idea may have 
been, as some persons believe, in the rec- 
ognition of property and the consequent 
demand that because of the inheritance of 
property, the matter of descent must be 
kept clear; hence the relationship of a 
man and a woman as husband and wife 
once entered into must be permanent. 
But, however that may be, when civiliza- 
tion began, the family became necessary. 

So it appears that from a recognition of 
expediency the Common Good demanded 
marriage. 

But something else was recognized as 
well—namely, that it was for the Com- 
mon Good that, under certain condi- 
tions, men and women who had not en- 
tered into the contract of marriage sober- 
ly, discreetly, advisedly, and in the fear of 
God—who were drunken, or unfaithful, 
or shiftless, should separate. Why? The 
principals have their agonized answer all 
ready: because we are unhappy! But 
civilization has another explanation: 
“Your unhappiness is unfortunate; no 
doubt you made a grave mistake in 
choosing each other ; but you cannot part 
merely on that account. However, if 
your marriage is an injury to other peo- 
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ple, if it means burdening the community 
with the support of your children, or if 
your violence, and misery, and suffering 
become an offense to society, it is for the 
Common Good that you should part.” 

So again from a recognition of ex- 
pediency the Common Good demanded 
divorce. 

But the individual, as unhappy as it is 
possible to be in this world, is not trou- 
bling himself about the Common Good! 
He merely demands that his chains be 
broken. And once broken, he has an- 
other proposition to make ; a most natural 
one, a most pathetic one: “ I made a cruel 
mistake, and I have suffered for it. Now, 
I am going to be happy. I am going to 
marry again (wisely, of course, this 
time!).” 

What more reasonable? 

Yet experience has demonstrated that 
the family idea, the basis of civilization, 
which, in the first place put marriage 
above the mere passing and temporary 
sexual selection of the primitive man and 
insisted upon a permanent relationship, is 
threatened by such a step. Hence the 
Common Good makes its uncompromis- 
ing demand upon the individual: “ Di- 
vorce, with the right to marry again, 
would only mean that two persons who 
have demonstrated their inability to 
choose wisely have been given a certifi- 
cate to choose again. “ Do not live to- 
gether if the relationship is intolerable 
to you, and hurtful to the community; 
but do not tamper with the inviolability 
of the contract by making another mar- 
riage. Because, in so doing, you would 
injure just a little that idea of perma- 
nence in marriage which is necessary for 
the general well being.” 

In other words, the common sense of 
generations suggests that separation— 
divorce a mensa et thoro—may be expe- 
dient for society, and consequently 
moral; while divorce a vinculo matri- 
moni, divorce which may be followed by 
another marriage, is not moral, because it 
is inexpedient for society. 

To the individual, tragic (innocent, let 
us say), pathetically anxious to be happy, 
all this seems an abstraction. But the 
practical side of it is plain enough when 
one reflects upon what happens to so- 
ciety when it lapses a little from civiliza- 
tion and concedes to the individual, in- 
stead of making demands for the Com- 
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mon Good. In France recent legislation 
has offered divorce gratuitously; hereto- 
fore it was a luxury for the rich; now it 
is the privilege of all citizens to seek their 
happiness at the expense of the State. 
The workingman who, a few years ago, 
had to bear his discontent as best he 
might, is now hurrying to avail himself of 
the judicial charity of the Government. 
Thursday is the day when the divorce 
court in Paris deals with the petitions of 
those who are unable to pay the usual 
fees for freedom. The number of these 
cases is appalling. One finds, for in- 
stance, a record of 294 divorces granted 
in one day! The court sits but a few 
hours a day, which means that 294 ques- 
tions of frightful seriousness to society 
were decided with a rapidity which is as 
shocking as it was superficial. 

If the matter stopped here one would 
only say that it was horrible and inde- 
cent that so solemn a business should be 
treated with such levity. But the matter 
only begins with that minute’s deference 
tolaw. The third and fourth generation 
may not see the end. A newspaper, in 
commenting on this state of things, says: 

“The situation in which the children born 
of all these dissolved marriages are placed is 
absolutely appalling. It is bad enough in the 
case of those whose parents, having means, are 
compelled to make some provision for their ed- 
ucation, but when people of the lower classes 
divorce, the fresh union that is almost immedi- 
ately formed is apt to drive the offspring of the 
first into the gutter. Moreover, with such fre- 
quent examples of divorce before their eyes, 
people of this class become more and more dis- 
posed to look upon the marriage tie as an ab- 
surdity. The cynicism of the Paris working 
population on this point was already sufficient- 
ly scandalous. Any country which by its laws 
offers every possible facility to those who, dis- 
satisfied with the matrimonial experiment, wish 
to make another, or to form a union libre in the 
plenitude of their civil rights, is on the return 
voyage toward paganism and first principles. 
There are other countries that are trying easy 
divorce as a social remedy; but it is in Paris 
that the statistics are most distressingly in- 
structive.” 

Prof. Francis Peabody in the chapter 
on the Family in his recent book, “ Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,” gives 
some sobering statistics in regard to our 
own country. In 1889, he says, in all 
Europe, Canada and Australia, the total 
number of divorces granted was 20,111; 
in the United States, in the same year, 
there were 23,472 divorces. In 1867, 
in the United States, 9,937 divorces 
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were granted; in 1886, 29,535. But 
one need not multiply illustrations of the 
increase of reckless individualism; the 
daily paper will supply them, naming at 
the same time, the mean or base or good 
reasons by which two people who want to 
be happy seek to justify their indifference 
to the Common Good. To the despairing 
individual statistics seem beside the mark ; 
he protests impatiently, that, of course, 
such a state of things is impossible and 
shocking. He, for his part, demands 
only what is reasonable, and for sound 
reasons; he asks for freedom, first, that 
he may preserve his own integrity, which 
has been debauched by an enforced 
union, where not only love, but respect 
and peace, and even decency, are lacking ; 
sécondly, he asks for freedom, that he 
may find some little, harmless happiness 
in a world where he has suffered much, 
and innocently. How plausible it is! 
how righteous, individually! But the 
logic of the situation is remorseless. If 
this freedom and this happiness is best 
for you, it is best for all. If your reasons 
for making marriage a temporary ar- 
rangement are sufficient for your con- 
science, my reasons. for doing the same 
thing are sufficient for my conscience. If 
you owe no duty to the family idea, 
neither do I; neither does Smith, nor 
Jones, nor Robinson; neither does all the 
world; each man for himself and each 
woman for herself !—the vision of what 
must result from such individualism is 
appalling! It is a return to barbarism, a 
return to the beasts. 

Right and wrong, to the conscientious 
and philosophical mind, is often an ago- 
nizing puzzle; but when individual right 
shades so subtly into social wrong, stand- 
ards rock and principles clash together, 


A Song for 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
S HE was a girl of the Spring; 


Blue were her eyes as the sea; 
April had nothing to bring 
Fairer and freer than she. 


Heart of a rose did she bear 

Or ever June breathed on the way; 
Winds of the South were aware 

One danced as lightly as they. 
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until there seems to be but one solid spot 
on which to stand: “ So act that your ac- 
tion might be made universal.” 

This is Kant’s categorical imperative ; 
and it is the soul of Christianity’s golden 
rule. 

The realization on the part of the in- 
dividual of his importance to civilization 
is a high experience; when it comes to 
him he is content to forego so small a 
thing as personal happiness if the happi- 
ness of the world may be thereby in- 
creased—if only by the measure of 
his own sacrifice! Sometimes it seems 
as tho, in this matter of divorce, the 
prophetic message of Caiaphas is re- 
peating itself: It is expedient for one 
man to die for the people. The man or 
woman, who, from an uplifting sense of 
social duty, refuses to break the contract 
of marriage by marrying again, is surelv 
dying for the people—because living for 
an ideal that means a loftier civilization 
and a nobler humanity! 

Will the Church stand beside this 
cross? Perhaps it may only do so from 
the shelter of the pretty petticoats of ec- 
clesiasticism ; but if it stands there it will 
itself be saved by the blood of that sacri- 
fice. But why ask the question? It 
does stand there! not only the body which 
calls itself the Episcopal Church, which 
will probably accept the recommendation 
of its Special Committee in regard to the 
revision of the canon, thereby declaring 
its solemn and courageous recognition of 
human expediency, but also, beside that 
cross, stands the blessed company of all 
faithful people, the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; the Church universal, which 
demands the deepest fulfilment of the 
human soul—even if that fulfilment 
comes by renunciation ! 

Boston, Mass. 


Remembrance, 


Love stayed his hand’as he twined 
Jasmine and roses and rue, 

Whispering “ Ne’er will I bind 
My garland of sorrow for you.” 


Death stood apart in the shade, 

Till, wearied of joyance and quest, 
Untroubled, unharmed, unafraid, 

She turned like a child to his breast. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Literary Aspirant Again. 


By One of the Brotherhood. 


NEXPECTED attention was at- 
U tracted by the publication of my 
former notes on the “ Literary 
Aspirant” in THE INDEPENDENT of 
April 26th, last year. I have been re- 
quested to permit the republication of 
that article in a book dealing with news- 
paper work, and I have thought, there- 
tore, that additional “ data” (as the pro- 
fessors say), bearing upon the lights and 
shades of a Literary Aspirant’s some- 
times happy, but morefrequently grim, ex- 
perience, might perhaps interest, if it did 
not actually help, those whose fcotsteps 
are turned in such directions. The more 
experience I have with editors the more 
I am convinced that they are, generally 
speaking, a very exclusive class. They 
have their little circle and they are in- 
clined to bar the doors to others; they 
hedge themselves round about with office 
boys, ceremony and red tape; in certain 
cases it is easier for an.utter stranger to 
interview personally a ctewned head than 
one of these editors. They discourage 
the Literary Aspirant, and then they say 
at dinners and elsewhere that they are 
looking for him vigilantly. 

Some editors are, of course, very pleas- 
ant and genial fellows. They keep them- 
selves unspotted from the editorial world 
and its usual manners and customs. They 
do not isolate themselves ; and while they 
are not always able to grant the room in 
their columns that a Literary Aspirant 
would have, nevertheless, by the inge- 
nious use of tact, they so gently speed 
the parting guest that it almost seems 
to him as if he had grasped the hunted 
igms fatuus and was bearing it trium- 
phantly away, transformed and material- 
ized into the desired commission or as- 
signment. Editors say, and in some 
cases I believe it is quite true, that they 
“ yearn ” for something promising, some- 
thing hopeful, something good, from the 
hand of an unknown writer. But, if we 
may believe them, they grow so skep- 
tical by reason of their many disappoint- 
ments that they come at last to despair 
of ever finding any good thing in philis- 


tine hands,’ and when the prize does 
sometimes come to them they are only 
too apt to cast it away from sheer force 
of habit. 

Even Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, of The 
Critic, who beckons the Literary Aspir- 
ant on and on with siren voice and then 
greets him (me) with indifference so 
chilling that only Ulysses with’ wax- 
plugged ears would survive destruction, 
is honest enough to refer to journalism, 
or work with the pen, as a “ fitful sea.” 
The first and paramount essential for a 
Literary Aspirant consequently is, a good 
stout heart. 

I have done some business with sun- 
dry editors during the last year or more, 
and have had some of my work named 
among the “ features” of various publi- 
cations, but the attention bestowed on my 
aforesaid contribution to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT was nevertheless something of a sur- 
prise. The editorial in The Tribune re- 
garding it particularly interested me. It 
exemplified, most strikingly, the truth of 
my statement in THE INDEPENDENT that 
“sometimes two editors on the same pa- 
per will have conflicting ideas as to ex- 
cellence of offered work, and the copy re- 
jected by one may be accepted by the 
other, so that there is no end of sustained 
interest in the business.” I read the edi- 
torial and smiled as thoughts arose in 
memory of a letter of introduction I once 
had to Mr. C., the literary editor of the 
Tribune, and of my reception in his sanc- 
tum. Mr. C. carefully studied some pub- 
lished examples of my work in collabora- 
tion with the managing editor, and told 
me in conclusion that my work would 
not be of enough merit to appear in the 
columns of the Tribune. But when the 
Tribune actually said in a long editorial 
on the subject that my article on the 
“Literary Aspirant” was “ sprightly ” 
and readable, and that it was on a fresh 
topic and written in a way that was sure 
to interest or please readers, I could not 
repress a smile of sardonic glee which 
doubtless to the aforesaid Mr. C. would 
have appeared ghoulish. In my dreams 
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I still wonder what he would say if he 
knew who it was that wrote the article 
praised by his paper after the pronuncia- 
tion of his verdict. 

I know very well that an editor is 
sometimes exceedingly busy. Now and 
then we get interesting side lights on this 
subject in the country papers, but the 
universal tendency is to exaggerate the 
treadmill side of editorial life. No man 
could stand the strain if the traditional 
grind was absolute. When the mass of 
offered contributions rises without solici- 
tation to more than two hundred manu- 
scripts per day, as it does in the New 
York Sun office, and the constant efforts 
of two experienced readers are required 
to go through them, it is not surprising 
that the work of selection becomes some- 
what mechanical. Now it requires no 
argument to establish the fact that these 
two manuscript readers are not absolute- 
ly alike in all points as to temperament, 
taste, and a thousand other details by 
which a manuscript is measured, beyond 
mere consideration of good English, cor- 
rect spelling and punctuation. One man 
may be interested in ceramics, as was the 
late Mr. Dana. It is inevitable that a 
“ story ” dealing with this subject should 
have greater attention at his hands than 
it would at the hands of his brother 
reader, whose hobby, perhaps, was old 
brasses, heraldry, or Babylonian cylin- 
ders. In this way the element of. chance 
creeps in for or against a manuscript. 

The rejection of an article may, of 
course, sometimes be a great kindness to 
a writer, but it is a very queer state of 
affairs if it could be shown that editors 
know everything and contributors noth- 
ing. When a man first becomes a Liter- 
ary Aspirant he is almost certain to have 
crude ideas. Then it is that an editor 
has an opportunity of guiding and di- 
recting. But the aspirant learns. He 
may live in a miserable garret, as did 
Balzac, but he has some kind of love for 
the work he is doing, or he would not do 
it long; and it is impossible to conceive 
of a man who presently and most certain- 
ly finds that editors do not want “ long 
articles on social reform that come from 
the heart of humanity,” and who goes 
persistently on turning out such stuff 
with the expectation of luring an editor 
into printing it. 

The Literary Aspirant who has a 
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strong personality is indeed happy. Here 
and there one of these aspirants appears 
whose mind acts on the editorial mind as 
the serpent’s eye acts upon the charmed 
bird. Such men fascinate the editor, and 
he uses the material they offer, merito- 
rious or worthless. The Christian Advo- 
cate used to have a contributor of this 
kind, and from sheer hypnotic causes, 
mingled perhaps with some charity, her 
articles appeared with dreary regularity. 

The Literary Aspirant finds that even 
in his world eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety, and the means of. progress. 
New magazines frequently appear and 
offer new fields. Old ones change edi- 
tors, and the new have not the prejudices 
of the old. A magazine that has the as- 
pirant on its black list is always liable 
to change and put him on the white list. 
Personal calls on editors are of occasion- 
al value, and, in certain cases, may be 
made with marked benefit to the aspirant. 

There are other ways of literary activ- 
ity than furnishing “ stories” to papers 
and magazines. There are syndicates, 
organized to furnish specials to Sunday 
papers, and to other mediums. Aspirants 
may sometimes sharpen their pens and 
do for them. They may write advertise- 
ments, if they can, and there are commer- 
cial pamphlets as well as speeches, plays, 
poefns, dramatic criticisms, book reviews 
and sometimes even sermons, that cry out 
to be written. Some experienced authors 
have held to the opinion that it is not the 
aspirant with the greatest genius that 
gets on best, but rather the one who 
keeps at the work he undertakes the most 
everlastingly. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. C. 
M. Skinner, of the Brooklyn Eagle, who 
has written several charming books, that 
are published by the Lippincott Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, I once sent an of- 
fering to Lippincott’s Magazine. When 
it came back, as I expected it would, it 
was inadvertently accompanied by the 
reader’s report thereon, showing plainly 
and conclusively that the story had been 
read. The synopsis was not entirely ac- 
curate, but contained an approximately 
faithful epitome of the tale. The con- 
cluding memorandum was exceedingly 
interesting to me, and will perhaps be so 
to those who contend that a story stands: 
or falls according to merit or demerit. It 
said (I quote verbatim) : “I don’t care 
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much for it, but perhaps the writer is 
somebody.” (This story was _ subse- 
quently printed elsewhere and the check 
I got for it has long since been spent.) 

Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, editor of 
Harper's Bazar, in her book, “ Tales of 
the City Room,” tells of a woman who 
came to New York City, and without in- 
troduction or influence of any kind, and 
working on “space,” averaged in her 
earnings twenty dollars per week during 
her first, and only, six months as a news- 
paper writer. There must be some 
chance, therefore, and the Literary As- 
pirant need not totally despair. 

When the aspirant has passed over a 
portion of the road strewn with the 
stones of disappointment, and with his 
routine work can earn enough to live 
upon, he may like to stretch his new 
found wings and make explorations in 
other fields. I did not speak of this in 
my former article because my experience 
could then have been adequately repre- 
sented by zero. Since then I have learned 
in one of the best as well as the hardest 
of schools. The Literary Aspirant writes 
a book. That is not always difficult. The 
hard work comes in finding a publisher. 
Richard Watson Gilder has no difficulty 
in finding a publisher for his books, gar- 
lands of poetry tho they be. Frank 
Stockton does not now have to hunt 
about and plead with stony hearted pub- 
lishers to print his short stories. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson can have a half dozen 
publishers if he wants them. He has 
only to stand in the market place and lift 
his hand, and the thing is done. The 
road is less royal for the aspirant. My 
first book, outside of a trade pamphlet, 
which hardly counts, was apparently very 
easy to do. In fact I was asked to do it. 
Great enthusiasm marked the beginning, 
and I wrote a good part of the text. I 
gathered illustrations here and in Europe, 
and borrowed others from friends, and 
was getting on finely, when suddenly the 
firm dissolved partnership, and, during 
the incidental confusion, about sixty of 
my illustrations, some of which were bor- 
rowed, disappeared and could not be 
found. These are some of the incidental 
features of book publishing by an aspi- 
rant. However, in spite of delay, the 
book has just been brought out. I have 
long ago forgotten how many autograph 
copies I promised to different people, and 
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if a man I had never seen before should 
come up to me in the street and say stern- 
ly: “ Where is that copy of your book 
you promised me?” I should meekly 
hand out a copy or send him one by the 
next post. I am cultivating the contem- 
plation of the silver lining to clouds just 
now, and revel in thinking that possibly 
I may be eligible to membership in the 
Authors’ Club. Perhaps the moribund 
critics will also “say” things about my 
little storm-tossed volume. I now con- 
stantly have my ear close to the ground, 
so that if anything is said I may quickly 
hear it. 

A few weeks ago an acquaintance of 
mine, whose very clever articles have ap- 
peared in The Criterion, Four O’Clock, 
Peterson's, The Arena, Symposium, 
Ev'ry Month, The Impressionist, The 
Sun, etc., sent me a collection of her 
short stories to find a publisher for. This 
seemed an easy task because this is an 
era of short stories, and there never was 
a time when the short story was in great- 
er favor. I took the collection with me 
to a publisher, who had just brought out 
“White Butterflies,” by Mrs. Kate Up- 
son Clark, thinking that. if they would 
publish for Mrs. Clark they would be 
equally considerate with my client’s ma- 
terial. The publishers were very polite. 
They invited me in. I felt a trifle nerv- 
ous at first, being accustomed to newspa- 
per methods and to treating with impu- 
dent boys on guard before the sanctum, 
who ask for your name with the inso- 
lence of contempt. I seemed to be in a 
savings bank, and fearful of being told 
to do so, I timidly removed my hat, and 
with a clean handkerchief carefully 
wiped my dusty shoes before I ventured 
to enter and sit down. The head of the 
firm received me with the greatest affa- 
bility, and offered me a cigar. (I don’t 
smoke.) We talked about the short sto- 
ries, and he said that he would read 
them carefully himself, and let me hear 
promptly as to their possible availability 
for publication. Nothing was said about 
my paying for the postage on the letter 
he promised to write me in a few days, 
and I was afraid to offer him two cents 
for fear of offense. He did say, how- 
ever, that short stories were not quite 
what they used to be, and that the com- 
petition on the part of the ten-cent maga- 
zines was very keen and counted against 
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stories in book form, so that he could not 
give me much encouragement. As there 
seemed nothing more to say or do, I then 
withdrew as gracefully as I could. 
Reaching the street at last by means of 
the elevator, I pinched myself to see if I 
was awake or dreaming; I was aston- 
ished out of my bearings. I got a letter 
in a few days from this gentleman, speak- 
ing very highly of the material, which 
he had read personally, as agreed, but re- 
gretting that the publication could not be 
undertaken by his firm. The time did 
not seem “ ripe,” but should I have any- 
thing else, at any time, he would like to 
see it, etc. 

I have since visited Doubleday, Page 
& Co., where I saw their literary adviser 
about these stories. He was even more 
charming, if possible, but he was obliged 
likewise to decline them. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons considered the stories in a sim- 
ilar manner. They were Chesterfieldian to 
the limit, but they could not “ in justice 
to themselves ” publish. They said short 
stories do not sell. I am just in receipt 
of a volume of such stories published by 
them, but written by Frank R. Stockton, 
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which, of course, makes some difference 
in their salability, I’ll admit, even if the 
Stockton stories do sometimes lack soul. 
At Harper & Brothers it was the same 
thing continued, only it was a beautiful 
girl dressed as a princess, who handed 
me back the stories. She has become a 
part of my nightly visions; but the sto- 
ries have never found a publisher. 

The world of literature, great and 
small, is a most interesting one; and if 
Margaret E. Sangster, herself a veteran, 
can still glow with enthusiasm at the 
sight of “ galley” proofs for which she 
has furnished “copy,” why should not 
the Literary Aspirant follow in her foot- 
steps, and in spite of disappointment, in 
spite of discouragement, and the editor’s 
jasperized heart, persist in a field that 
has been chosen, not necessarily from 
sordid motives, not always from a con- 
sideration of the question, what is there 
in it pecuniarily for me? but because the 
work appeals to him as the one thing he 
cares todo. And in a way he has his re- 
ward, if, in the process, he tries with his 
might to do well that which his hands 
find to do. 


The Defense of the Pei-tang. 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


ForMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHINA. 


HILE every scrap of information 
W relating to the besieging of the 
British Legation at Peking has 

been published to the world, but little has 
been written relating to the more remark- 
able and heroic defense of the Pei-tang 
during June, July and August of last 
year. At the outbreak of the disturb- 
ances the Catholics had four establish- 
ments at Peking; the Pei-tang, signify- 
ing the establishment of the North; the 
Ton-tang of the East; the Nan-tang of 
the South; and the Si-tang of the West. 
All of these establishments comprised 
churches, residences of missionaries and 
schools. The Nan-tang was the old 
cathedral, which had existed for many 
decades. The Chinese Government con- 
fiscated it, but in 1860 it was restored to 
the French. Adjoining it was a large 
hospital, which was operated by the Sis- 


ters of Charity, and in its compound was 
a very fine college, which was controlled 
by the Marist Brothers. The writer 
went for many years to the annual exam- 
inations of this institution, and he can- 
not too highly commend its course of in- 
struction, and the proficiency of the stu- 
dents. 

The Ton-tang was a splendid church 
situated on the Hata Street, one of the 
principal thoroughfares. 

The Si-tang, the smallest of all, had a 
church, a residence for the missionaries, 
and a large, flourishing school. 

Of all these establishments the great- 
est and most complete in its appoint- 
ments was the Pei-tang. It was com- 
paratively new, having been erected in 
1887. Before that time the old Pei-tang 
was situated on a hill which overlooked 
the Imperial palace. The Chinese were 
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always jealous of this elevation, and for 
several years made strenuous efforts to 
have the establishment removed. Final- 
ly, after negotiations had been had with 
the Pope through Pére Favier and Mr. 
Dun, an exchange was agreed on. The 
old Pei-tang was surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment in exchange for a tract of land 
which lay in the lmperial City about a 
quarter of a mile from the walls of the 
Forbidden City. The space granted was 
large. The wall surrounding it is 1,400 
metres, or 5,000 feet, in circumference. 
It contained numerous buildings, all the 
wood work of which had been con- 
structed of Oregon pine. The cathedral 
was a magnificent building, which con- 
tained the finest organ in the East. Be- 
sides there were residences for the 
bishop and the missionaries, seminaries, 
schools, printing offices and lirary. 

The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the Misericorde, or Jen-tse-tang, pos- 
sessed a chapel, their residence, an or- 
phanage, a catechumenate, an infant asy- 
lum and schools for girls. The Jen-tse- 
tang, by the extension of the walls of the 
Pei-tang, was in the same inclosure with 
it. 

In addition to these establishments 
there was Cha-la-eul, situated outside the 
city walls about ten minutes’ walk from 
them, where there were a church, resi- 
dences, an orphanage for boys under the 
Marist Brothers, and a burial ground. 

In the Province of Chihli, in which Pe- 
king is situated, there were three bishops. 
bishop Favier, who resided at the Pei- 
tang, had 95,000 converts vnder his 
charge. Thousands of them lived in Pe- 
king. There are 28 Catholic bishops in 
China, and the converts are said to num- 
ber a million. 

The troubles commenced May 12th, 
1900, by the massacre of seventy Chinese 
Christians at Cao-lo. Other massacres 
shortly followed at Tcho-tcheon May 
27th. The railroad works were destroyed 
at Tcho-tcheon May 27th. 

May 31st the foreign troops, which the 
Ministers had demanded, arrived at Pe- 
king. There were 75 Russians, 75 
French, 60 Americans, 40 Italians and 
22 Japanese. With the exception of 30 
French, and 10 Italian marines, all these 
troops were employed to defend the Le- 
gations. As I do not propose to write a 
history of the disturbances but to con- 
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fine myself to the defense of the Pei-tang, 
1 will only say that in the country around 
Peking outrages continued to be 

trated, and that in June all the mission- 
ary houses and churches were destroyed. 

With great difficulty June 14th the oc- 
cupants of.the Nan-tang were saved by 
French volunteers. There were great 
conflagrations in the Chinese City. Af- 
ter the taking of the Taku forts the for- 
eign Ministers were notified to leave Pe- 
king, but refused to do so. 

June Ist, 1900, 40 French and Italian 
marines reached the Pei-tang. The 
place was crowded by refugees who came 
in from all parts of the interior. These 
troops were commanded by a _ heroic 
young man, Ensign Paul Henry, who 
lost his life in detending the cathedral. 
At that time there were in the Pei-tang 
70 Europeans, including the Sisters and 
Brothers, about 1,000 native Christian 
men, and nearly 2,200 women and chil- 
dren. It was decided that the wall of 
nearly 5,000 feet could not be defended 
with the small force available, and that 
in the event of an attack all the people 
should rally in the cathedral. Fortu- 
nately this plan was abandoned, and it 
was determined to defend the wall. 
From the Pei-tang could be seen every 
day and night the smoke of burning vil- 
lages, and on June 12th the summer resi- 
dences of the Europeans and Americans 
at the hills 12 miles away were burned. 

The Boxers first made their appear- 
ance near the Pei-tang June 9th. ‘They 
marched in the K’ou, which is a portion 
of the large park of which the Emperor 
had given the southern part to the Pei- 
tang. The Governor of the city notified 
Bishop Favier that he would protect the 
Pei-tang, but no faith was put in this as- 
surance. The 12th the Boxers passed in 
crowds along the Yellow City, and 
caused serious alarm to the besieged peo- 
ple. It was about this time that Prince 
Tuan, chief of the Boxers, and some of 
the higher mandarins, their friends, were 
named members of the Tsungli-Yamen. 
On the 11th the Chancellor of the Ja- 
panese Legation was mu: Jered, and 
about the same time Baron Ketteler was 
murdered. 

The 13th Admiral Seymour halted his 
relief expedition at Lang-fou, 37 miles 
from Peking, and then turned back to 
go to Tientsin, The Catholic establish- 
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ments were all burned the 13th and 14th 
of June. Father Doré, pastor of the Si- 
tang, was massacred. . 

On the morning of June 15th the Box- 
ers made their first attack on the Pei- 
tang. They came in vast crowds, utter- 
ing horrible yells. The leader was a 
lama, or bonze. He was on fF rseback, 
and was followed by a huge red flag. 
His immediate suite was clothed in red 
garments. They burned scented wood, 
and made prostrations, and then ad- 
vanced on the main gate of the Pei-tang. 
The marines at this gate allowed them to 
advance within two hundred yards, and 
then fired. Forty-seven Boxers were 
killed, and thousands of others took to 
flight. An attack was made again by a 
few armed with sabers and spears. These 
were repulsed. The houses to the south 
were then fired by the Boxers. The wind 
changed its direction and the besieged 
were saved. After this success the na- 
tive Christians, armed with 500 spears and 
7 or 8 muskets, stood guard with the ma- 
rines. 

The 16th of June regular soldiers were 
added to the Boxers. More than 300 sol- 
diers and Boxers surrounded the inclo- 
sure. There were great fires in the Chi- 
nese City the 16th and 17th of June. On 
the 18th of June torrents of rain saved 
the Pei-tang from an attack. By this 
time the blockade was complete, and there 
was no intercourse with the Legations. 
At this time there were 3,420 persons in 
the compound, of whom 71 were Euro- 
peans. Except the 4o marines these Eu- 
ropeans were missionaries and Sisters of 
Charity. 

Allowing one pound a day for each in- 
dividual, there was food for more than a 
month. 

The 22d of June, while the bishop was 
holding a religious service, a large can- 
non ball shattered one of the windows of 
the church and killed a woman. A great 
deal of other damage was done. A can- 
non 300 yards from the gate, which was 
being fired, was captured after a tremen- 
dous struggle by Commander Henry, 
Mgr. Jarlin, 4 marines and 30 Chinese. 

All through the month of June almost 
continuous attacks were made by the 
Boxers and soldiers. From time to time 
Europeans and Chinese were killed. Va- 
rious attacks were made by large bodies, 
but they were valiantly resisted, The 
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compound was bombarded nearly every 
day by Krupp guns. This condition of 
things continued all through July. As 
many as 360 discharges of cannon were 
fired in a day. Thousands of inflammable 
pots were thrown on the roofs of the 
houses, and the greatest precautions 
were necessary to extinguish the fires. 
Hundreds of rockets and shells were 
aimed at the roofs. One day 700 cannon 
were fired, sending balls weighing 25 
pounds each. One of them fell on the 
bishop’s bed a moment after he had left. 
it. The buildings in the Jen-tse-tang 
were mined and blown to pieces. One 
mine killed 25 men and wounded 28. 
July 23d an attack was made by thou- 
sands of Boxers. They were repulsed 
with a loss of 150 men, and then in their 
rage fired 5,000 Mauser balls at the’ gar- 
rison. 

By the 28th of July the rations were 
reduced to 8 ounces for each individual. 
July 30th Commander Henry was killed. 
It was a severe loss to the garrison. 

The 31st of July the Boxers sent, at- 
tached to arrows, many copies of a let- 
ter offering to spare the Christians if the 
Europeans were given up. No Christian 
was tempted to accept this offer. Au- 
gust 2d starvation stared these heroic 
defenders in the face. Dogs were killed 
and eaten, and leaves of trees and roots 
of plants. Only 7,000 pounds of provi- 
sions remained with which to feed 3,000 
persons. August 1oth the rations were 
reduced to 2 ounces to each individual. 
August 12th a terrible explosion oc- 
curred near the Sisters’ home in the east- 
ern portion of the Jen-tse-tang, and all 
the eastern portion was a heap of ruins. 
A great opening was made, and 5 Italian 
marines, their officers, and 80 Christians 
were missing. The marines drove off 
50 Boxers who were attempting to enter, 
and put the rest to flight. The cannon- 
ading was very heavy. Bombarding 
continued through the 15th of August. 
The 16th the French and Japanese sol- 
diers arrived. There was a sharp fight 
with the Boxers, more than 800 of whom 
were killed, and the contest was over. 

For heroism, endurance and skill this 
siege has not been surpassed in history. 
Every man and woman did their duty. 

Bishop Favier estimates that the num- 
ber of victims in the disturbances was 
15,000. He claims that not two per 
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cent. of the Christians apostatized. No 
missionary left his post, nor forsook the 
Christians. In Peking three large 
churches, seven chapels, the colleges, the 
hospitals, were all destroyed. The cem- 
eteries were violated, the tombs over- 
turned, and the bones scattered or 
burned. Four French priests were killed 
at Peking, and several Chinese priests. 
The vicariate contained 577 Christian set- 
tlements, three-fourths of which were de- 
stroyed. — 

Can any punishment be too severe for 
the perpetrators of this colossal crime? 
For many years the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fa- 
vier was known as Pére Favier. By his 
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intimates he is never called anything else. 
There are few more charming characters 
in the world than he is. Educated, 
scholarly, refined, an excellent musician, 
he is with all these qualities one of the 
best business men to be found anywhere. 
He has built several churches. He is an 
indefatigable worker. He announces 
that forty years of labor have been wiped 
out, but that the courage of the mission- 
aries is not on the wane, and they are go- 
ing to begin anew. It cannot be 
doubted that success will crown his ef- 
forts for the benefaction of the people 
whom he loves more to-day than he ever 
did before. 


EvANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


France and Protestantism. 
By the Rev, Ernest Fontanes. 


[Pastor Ernest Fontanés was born in 1828. His father was leader of the Liberal wing of the Protestant church 
in France and he succeeded to the position. He gave up the pulpit of the Oratory of the Louvre, Paris, because he 
would not consent to read the Apostles’ Creed. He was a student under Rothe} and; Dorner,jin Germany, and has 


devoted himself to both theological and literary studies. 
Paris.—Ep1ror.] 


E cannot flatter ourselves that the 
public temper in France is very 
different from that which, just 

after the Revolution, caused people to say 
that the attempt to make France Prot- 
estant would be considered an act of trea- 
son, as disloyal as the willingness to de- 
liverup France to the domination of Eng- 
land or Germany. At a time when the 
prejudices of a narrow patriotism are 
being worked upon by the military spirit 
of the country Protestantism cannot ex- 
pect to receive much sympathy. Even 
among those who from the bottom of 
their hearts are opposed to Catholicism 
there exists a traditional ill-will toward 
this restless minority which has succeed- 
ed in pushing itself into the front rank. 
The majority of Frenchmen seek in 
religion such an authority as will save 
them the trouble of seeking further, of 
examining for themselves, and which of- 
ers them solutions clothed with an offi- 
cial guaranty and marked with the seal 
of the divine Chancery Office. French- 
men, and Parisians in particular, reach 
the close of the day tired out and ex- 
hausted by the struggle for existence, 
and if they feel at that hour vague re- 
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ligious needs they have no longer the 
leisure or the energy to test the truth; all 
they ask of religion is pardon, in the 
shape of forgetfulness, and security for 


the future. Their education, which re- 
tains traces of Jesuit pedagogy, has de- 
veloped the taste for literature. It has 
educated this taste in the direction of 
oratorical tourneys where the object is 
to present one’s thoughts in elegant form 
and to give one’s adversary blows which 
expose him to the ridicule of the gallery, 
but where care to distinguish truth and 
to render justice to others’ opinions gov- 
erns the contestants very little. To think 
for one’s self passes for an eccentricity 
of bad manners and a touch of madness; 
the honest man of to-day does not go out 
of the beaten track, he remains in the 
ranks, he respects received ideas as he 
does the manners of good company, and 
religion is above all a supernatural po- 
liteness which should not be departed 
from if one does not want to expose him- 
self to be pointed at. Bossuet persuaded 
people that “ he who has an opinion is a 
heretic,” and the fear of heresy is a con- 
dition of being in good society and a 
guaranty of salvation. The idolatry of 
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Bossuet forms part of good manners as 
well as of patriotism. It is only a vul- 
gar man, a foreigner, who could refuse 
to accept as final truth the affirmations 
advanced with the majestic authority of 
the last Father of the Church, and with 
the perfection of style of this incompara- 
ble Master. Villemain would not for- 
give Renan for having dared to revise 
some of the theses of the Eagle of Meaux 
and for having maintained, in opposition 
to him, the views of a barbarian, of one 
Gesenius! 

France, looked at from a distance, at 
first sight appears very religious. The 
ceremonies are performed, the formulas 
are respected. But scratch the devotee 
and you will discover the Voltairean, and 
often worse than that—a cynic who only 
acknowledges the power of money and 
the attractions of pleasure. Religion is 
no longer even a yoke for the man of to- 
day; the Church has given him so many 
ways of escape, so many self-gratifica- 
tions and indulgences, that she has killed 
off conscience, which is contented with 
an official respect for the ecclesiastical 
curia. France is Catholic minus Chris- 
tianity; she is not religious, she is cler- 
ical. And—what becomes a grave mat- 
ter—she deceives herself into thinking 
she is religious when she gives herself 
“airs of piety while at the same time de- 
nying that which constitutes the efficacy 
of piety.” This, part of the French pub- 
lic, therefore, will never learn that it may 
become a duty to change one’s religion. 
To change one’s religion, it is necessary 
to have one already; it is necessary that 
the question of truth be brought up, in- 
stead of the question of convenience, of 
usefulness, of national traditions. 

The free-thinkers do not give evidence 
of any greater breadth of mind. They 
are expending their energies in condemn- 
ing the organization and dogmas of 
Catholicism. They think they are taking 
a very strong position when they declare, 
like gamblers, that it is “ all or nothing,” 
either Catholicism or Free Thought. 
Protestantism appears to them a spurious 
solution, a transition which may perhaps 
have had its day, but which is out of date 
now, and would be a step backward. 
This radical solving of the question is not 
calculated to displease the French tem- 
perament, which is ordinarily rebellious 
and in times of explosion becomes sub- 
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versive, revolutionary. French vanity 
and sociability are pleased with such ab- 
solute theses which do not require great 
education and which are convenient plat- 
forms for the passages-at-arms of con- 
versation, or for speeches announced 
with a flourish of brass bands. 

Nevertheless some economists, and 
quite recently the worthy director of the 
Siécle, Yves Guyot, have felt that to free 
France from the clericalism with which 
she is bound is a question of public safe- 
ty. He insists upon this fact, which has 
not been sufficiently recognized by the 
champions of Free Thought, that it is 
not enough to refrain from acts of public 
worship, nor, yet further, to declaim 
against priestly domination in public 
meetings and in the press, as long as 
mother and children remain under the 
guardianship of the Church with the 
more or less openly acknowledged con- 
nivance of the father. Religious move- 
ments proceed from profound religious 
needs. History shows us no religions 
perishing utterly in rubbish and disap- 
pearing into emptiness; they are only 
vanquished by other religions which dis- 
place them. Until then, at least, their 
corpse remains in the heart of the city, 
spreading about an odor of death. 

In this French society what has the 
Protestant Church done? Quinet 
charges it with not having carried on a 
brave propaganda from the very fact that 
it left this honor to those Methodist mis- 
sionaries who spread over the Continent 
after the peace of 1815, and who brought 
to the people of France—so sensitive to 
ridicule—manners, customs and speech 
which could not evoke real sympathy. 
What ought to have been done was to 
endeavor, with the clearness and logic of 
the French mind, to make of this declara- 
tion a living truth, the charter and stand- 
ard of Protestantism. But the spirit of 
suspicion, of narrow conformity, which 
the English missionaries diffused in the 
churches, could not render Protestantism 
popular in France. While Calvin, by the 
vigor of his dogmas and his morals, 
alarmed the court of Francis I, at least 
he retained in his speech an accent of 
simplicity and of vigor that the English 
importation did not respect. Religious 
prating, the “ dialect of Canaan,” indis- 
creet questions put point-blank, in the 
midst of most prosaic occupations, such 
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as “Are you saved?” “ How is your 
soul?” “Are you faithful to the sound 
doctrine? ’—all these did not gain the 
sympathy of the people quick to scoff. 
In order to become the Church of mod- 
ern times, the Reformed Church ought 
to correct its traditional organization. 
Its most ardent champions have wished 
to exhibit it to the statesmen of to-day 
as the cradle of democracy. But, to look 
closely at it, the Reformed Church has 
not deserved either this excess of honor 
or this affront. The Revolution of 1848 
freed it from an electoral system which 
had nothing demiocratic about it and 
which the First Consul imposed upon it 
on the re-establishment of public wor- 
ship. The right of choosing the mem- 
bers of the councils to whom was given 
the trust of selecting pastors and of the 
administration of the Church was re- 
served to the Protestant political voters 
who paid the most taxes. But the con- 
servative spirit was still so powerful in 
the bosom of the churches, it cherished 
against universal suffrage which had just 
been introduced into political life such 
profound distrust, that a Church Assem- 
bly raised to the age of thirty years the 
right to take part in parochial elections. 
Moreover, the people only had a right of 
veto; they could not name their own 
representatives, and the delegates to the 
General Synod did not receive their man- 
date from the people directly ; they were 
chosen by an election with three degrees. 


Besides that, the members of the consis-. 


tories and the pastors, in spite of the af- 
firmation of the principle of the priest- 
hood for everybody, constituted a body 
which possessed all the privileges and at- 
tributes of the clergy, and which exer- 
cised over all the faithful a tutelage 
which kept them in a state of relative 
minority. 

The woes of the “Terrible Year,” 
which deprived France of one of her 
dearest provinces, brought about the 
transfer of the Protestant theological 
faculty from Strasburg to Paris. The 
Strasburg school was really one of those 
bridges which make easier and more con- 
tinuous literary as well as. material ex- 
changes between two nations whom the 
rivalries and pretensions of former times 
help to separate. France, which might 
have been in theology a fortunate source 
of enlightenment, if she had perpetuated 
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liberty of conscience and followed the 
path that an Oratorian, Richard Simon, 
had begun to open up for critical and his- 
torical studies of religious affairs, owes 
to the independent labors of the Faculty 
of Strasburg the first object-lessons of 
the application of the historical method 
to the Bible. 

Of late a great blast of socialism has 
penetrated the precincts of the Reformed 
Church and has brought about a ferment 
which is the sign and precursor of a new 
creation. In the midst of the young or- 
thodox clergy eloquent voices have pro- 
claimed the duty of Christians to open 
their heart to the claims of the laboring 
classes and not to be contented with of- 
fering them a piece of bread and the 
sound doctrine. They have reproached 
the Church with not having given to the 
idea of the “ Kingdom of God,” which 
was the theme, the summary of the 
preaching of Jesus, all the space that be- 
longed to it. They want to make of it 
the ideal, the object, of Christian activity, 
and they thrust it like a healthful spur 
into the conscience of our contemporaries. 
These brave young preachers have not 
resisted the temptation to give to Christ 
and his Gospel the accent and the color 
of socialism. They have yielded to the 
noblest feeling of pity, of fraternity ; they 
have only listened to their heart and, be- 
fore having studied sufficiently economic 
questions, they have condemned the pres- 
ent system of capitalism in the name of 
certain sayings of Jesus, such as his re- 
fusal to intervene in the dispute of two 
brothers about a division of property. 
Such an interpretation of the reply of 
Jesus does not appear quite justified; it 
is more inspired by the concerns of the 
present day than by regard for history. 
But this movement is one of the best 
auguries for the future of the Reformed 
Church; it brings it nearer to the 
thoughts, the aspirations, the claims of 
the people, who demand of religion less of 
speculative knowledge or mystical emo- 
tions than of moral force and courage to 
support the sorrows of life and to bring 
about reforms seriously thought out 
which will give to future generations 
more comfort and more justice. 

The future of Protestantism in France 
depends, therefore, upon faith in its prin- 
ciples and upon its ardor in setting forth 
the advantages which it assures for 
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science and for social improvements. If 
Protestantism were only an event of the 
past, a heroic event, but one ac- 
complished once for all, it would have 
no future before it. The Protestant prin- 
ciple holds the promise of the age to 
come. We do not understand the dis- 
couragement of certain Protestant pas- 
tors who make the admissions that 
France is Catholicism and that every- 
thing that is done in favor of Cath- 
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olicism is done in favor of France. 
The Reformed Church of to-day is only 
an imperfect and ephemeral exemplar of 
the Protestant principle. But she is des- 
tined to construct the home where hu- 
manity, at last set free, shall gather from 
all parts of the earth to unite in an up- 
springing of faith toward the Invisible, 
and in an expression of love which shall 
embrace men of all races and of every 
congue. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The Circuit Rider in the South. 


By Mrs, L. H. Harris. 


HE people of the South are classi- 
fied according to their origin and 
temperamental peculiarities; and 

on this account the different types of life 
there show a remarkable individuality. 
The natures we have are elemental, posi- 
tive, so that social democracy is impos- 
sible. But there are men among us 
whose sympathies are broader than their 
environments. Of these the circuit-rid- 
ing preacher is a notable example. His 
charitable wings are always stretching to 
cover our multitude of faults. He pene- 
trates all social systems; and his biog- 
raphy reaches through nearly every page 
of our history. 

He is unique, mentally, in that he man- 
ages to retain his belief in “ free moral 
agency,” in spite of the fact that he is re- 
sponsible, not only to God for his actions, 
but to his “ presiding elder,” and indi- 
rectly to the very bishop himself. He 
belongs to a great military system, and 
fights powers and principalities with as 
much esprit de corps as any other soldier 
sent out by a paternal home government. 
He is the hero of many a brave legend, 
and was never known to retreat. When 
the infirmities of old age come upon him 
the united efforts of a whole annual con- 
ference are required to lay him upon his 
shield and bear him from the field. 
Every “ superannuated ” preacher in the 
Methodist itineracy hides a secret grief 
because he is not permitted to die in the 
ranks. 

As an unmarried man his salary may 
not exceed sixty dollars per year, and 
throughout the period of his service it 
rarely averages over five hundred. But 


no man sets about rearing a large family 
with more confidence. He has a domes- 
tic faith in the bounty of heaven, and 
the young ravens of his household never 
cry to God in vain. Their feathers are 
often a trifle dingy, to be sure; but they 
inherit a military fortitude, and have a 
way of strutting before the hawks of this 
world that is rather fine to see when the 
poor nest from which they came is re- 
membered. 

In the latter part of his “ conference 
year ” the circuit rider shows most the 
qualities of a shrewd saint bent upon get- 
ting his “collections,” while during the 
first quarter of it the innocent human ele- 
ments in him predominate. He is dis- 
tinctly social. He is as wise as a ser- 
pent and as harmless as a dove; and 
there is a reassuring twinkle in his eye 
so that a matter of conjecture among 
the inexperienced, who have never made 
a study of a good man’s psychology, is 
what his latitude and longitude will be 
concerning certain doubtful pleasures. 
But as the “ revival ” season approaches 
his countenance undergoes a kind of 
pious blight. He begins to wrestle with 
his angel night after night. His prayers 
ascend to an insistent note; and as they 
listen, those youthful members who 
looked forward to a few worldly privi- 
leges grow despondent. A sort of vi- 
carious repentance seizes upon him on 
account of his people’s sins. More and 
more he identifies himself with their im- 
perfections. He has been an unfaithful 
shepherd! God be merciful to him a 
sinner! Thus he passes into his desert 
to be tempted of the Devil. And then it 
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is that the weeds begin to flourish among 
the tender plants of his garden; his roses 
fade, and the children of his loins take 
advantage of his abstraction to go a-may- 
ing among the carnal pleasures of this 
sinful world. 

But God is good, and at length he 
comes forth, humble, but severe, and 
with such powers for delineating the tor- 
ments of the damned that even the right- 
eous tremble before him. 

He reaches nearer to the earth with 
his message than any other preacher in 
the South, unless it be the fierce old Bap- 
tist deacon who grows up, theology and 
all, out of the very clod itself. But the 
deacon and the doctor excepted, his im- 
portance outranks that of any other per- 
son in the community. He touches his 
people over the altar of their ideals. He 
advocates their eternal hopes and estab- 
lishes their faith in the supernatural. He 
buries their dead and identifies himself 
with their marriage feasts; and he knows 
their mental and moral eccentricities as 
well as the doctor knows their temper- 
atures. The only advantage the one has 
over the other is in the matter of bread- 
pills. The circuit rider has no bread- 
pills in his system of ethics. He never 
compromises the elderly doctrines of his 
church with the most convincing fact of 
modern science. Let science prove what 
she pleases, he found God by believing 
in the whale and all the other miracles, 
and he offers salvation upon the same 
primitive plan, making it hard for peni- 
tents and impossible for sinners. And 
if he is not always eloquent he is at least 
rhetorical. No man is more literal in his 
beliefs or more figurative in his lan- 
guage. All the men in the South are 
prodigal sons, with a firm belief in the 
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fatted calf. But their preacher sees to it 
that they hear enough concerning the 
rags and evil fortunes of the “ far coun- 
try.” Every sinner who sits upon the 
back bench in a country church gets him- 
self suspended from the pulpit soon or 
late, “hair hung and breeze shaken,” 
over the pit of everlasting fire. 

And yet this preacher is not a hard 
man. As the years bend him the light 
of his eye softens. His face turns more 
and more toward the New Jerusalem. 
He begins to lay out heaven in his ser- 
mons with a mathematical accuracy, and 
shows a definite interest in the twelve 
foundations. In the conferring of crowns 
and harps also he shows a larger gener- 
osity. Between him and the wild goats 
of his congregation there exists an un- 
derstanding which neither had when he 
was a younger man. He sincerely be- 
lieves that they will all grow wool and 
become lambs at last in spite of the law 
of this world. 

But while this grave old saint will not 
“pull wires” at an annual conference, 
and while he despises the vain show and 
pomp of this world, still he is not per- 
fected in grace. His element of worldli- 
ness shows itself in the excellence of the 
horse he rides. He will not bestride an 
inferior one, and he knows as much about 
the technicalities of a horse trade as he 
does concerning the doctrine of apostasy. 
Nor can any mere trader of horses out- 
wit him. He combines the instinct of 
the Old Adam with the subtlety of a doc- 
tor of divinity, and invariably rides forth 
with an air of secular triumph. This is 
the one touch of scarlet in his character, 
a little human wit which no “ revival ” 
ever reaches, and for which he never 
asks God’s pardon. 


Cotiece Park, Ga. 


A Secret Still. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 


HE storm is bitter, the night is bleak: 
ve, enter my door! 
Fame and fortune are far to seek: 
Love, enter my door! 


Oh, Love laughed in her pride and state, 

For Love lodged with the rich and great,— 

The walls shivered, the wind swept by, 

And the weird night-bird mocked the cry, 
Love, enter my door! ” 


I built a mansion stately and fair: 
Love, enter my door! 

Fame and beauty and wealth were there: 
Love, enter my door! 


Oh, Love laughed in her pride and scorn, 
And Love housed with a beggar born, 
And Love follows her wild will 
For Love’s law is a secret still 

Love, enter my door!). 


ReppineG, Conn, 





Gambling in New York. 


By the Hon. William Travers Jerome, 


JupGE oF THE Court oF SpEciAL Sgssions, New York City. 


HE condition of New York just pre- 
vious to the beginning of the 
raids carried out by the Commit- 

tee of Fifteen was recently described 
with entire accuracy by a well-known 
Western gambler, who announced that in 
the present troublous times for his fra- 
ternity he should cease to attempt to do 
business. Before the committee began 
work, he declared, New York was a 
gamblers’ paradise, as wide open as a 
Western mining town. Now it was prac- 
tically tight closed. 

I do not say that none of the big gam- 
bling houses are doing business, but, ac- 
cording to the information I receive, 
their business is so curtailed that it is 
only old and well known patrons who are 
able to enter ; and these are not allowed to 
bring any unknown persons with them. 
So thick were these gambling dens that 
on the 27th of February last the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen raided ten of them, all 
within a radius of one-third of a mile, 
and all in the Nineteenth Police Precinct, 
known as the Tenderloin. They were all 
found in full blast, each occupying a 
whole house. Faro, roulette, red and 
black, craps and klondike were all being 
played. 

Pool rooms were also very numerous, 
being scattered all over the city; and so 
wide open were they that any one known 
to the “ look out ” of the place could ob- 
tain admission, and pass in any stranger 
for whom he vouched. I believe that now 
there are still a number of these rooms in 
existence; but they are very hard to get 
into. A man whose voice is known can tel- 
ephone a bet and have it placed, or he 
can get certain bartenders to place bets 
for him, or he can send his bet by dis- 
trict messenger and have it placed; but 
there are so many difficulties now in the 
way of placing bets that the pool room 
business is greatly restricted. 

In regard to the dives, several have 
surrendered and gone out of business, 
and tho there are many—and some very 
vicious ones—still running, a certain ef- 
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fort is made to prevent such open inde- 
cency as formerly prevailed. 

The raids have been so successful that 
a great deal of evidence has been secured 
and many indictments found. We seem 
to be on the track of the great men who 
are or were responsible for the recent 
disgraceful condition of affairs. The 
gamblers’ books, which we secured from 
their safes, gave up many secrets. As 
a result of the raid on the Fourteenth 
Street place, the name of a very prom- 


‘inent man who had received a large sum 


of money by check from this particular 
gambling den was discovered. The 
check is countersigned by this man, and 
looks like a strong piece of evidence, 
showing connection of some sort. | 
cannot speak more plainly than this at the 
present time, but progress has certainly 
been made, and all facts will ultimately 
be laid before the public. 

As to the responsibility of the police 
for the existence of these evil resorts, I 
do notthink that much argument is 
needed to prove it. When fifteen private 
citizens having no police experience and 
very imperfect resources can produce 
such a great change in regard to gam- 
bling in New York, who will believe that 
the great police force could not do at 
least. as well if it chose? And who will 
believe that the police allowed all these 
gambling dens to flourish without taxing 
them? When that argument is sup- 
plemented by the Lexow revelations, and 
the evidence now in the hands of the 
Committee of Fifteen, it is not too much 
to hope that the whole will constitute 
convincing proof which will result in 
some tangible good to the community. 

My part in these raids has been some- 
what unusual in this country and age, 
but far from being without precedeiut. 
At the request of the Committee of Fif- 
teen I issued warrants on competent tes- 
timony, and then went along to see that 
those warrants were executed. That is 
entirely legal and within the power of 
any magistrate, and I would do the same 
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thing for any private individual who de- 
sired my services in a case where it was 
reasonable to apprehend that ordinary 
processés might miscarry. In this case 
the circumstances were extraordinary, 
and called for extraordinary measures. 
It was found that raids made by the po- 
lice were ineffective because the gam- 
blers in almost every instance received 
warning, and were enabled to save them- 
selves and their paraphernalia. Our 
men inside the gambling resort would see 
a messenger come and give warning that 
the raid was to take place. I took meas- 
ures to prevent this “ tipping off,” as it is 
called, and going with the raiding party 
held court immediately in the evil resort 
itself, and got positive evidence of the 
character of the place, the names and ad- 
dresses of the patrons who were caught, 
etc. The usefulness of this lies in the 
fact that juries are loath to believe the 
evidence of spies who get in gambling 
houses under false pretences. 

The evidence that we have obtained 
will need the careful sifting of a trial. It 
might be most unfair in many instances 
to disclose the names of the men who 
were found specified in the gamblers’ 
books. It is not safe to assume that be- 
cause we find a man’s name thus enrolled 
as receiving a sum of money from them 
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weekly that he really is or was in the 
gamblers’ pay. Sometimes rascals 
“ stand for ” men who are honest. They 
pretend to be authorized by the men in 
question to collect money for them; but 
he never hears of it. So we are obliged 
to build our structure of evidence slow- 
ly and accept nothing until it is proven. 

According, to our present light it 
would appear that the Tammany organ- 
ization, as an organization, did not get 
any of the gamblers’ bribe money. But 
Tammany leaders, as individuals, are not 
so clear of suspicion. The root of the 
trouble lies in the fact that Tammany is 
too powerful, and the plundering clique 
in the organization has so perfected its 
machinery that it works throughout the 
entire city. If the Republicans were as 
firmly in power here they would be just 
as bad, but it would take them years to 
get as strong and far reaching an organ- 
ization as their opponents now have. 

The only remedy seems to be equal 
balance of parties. If the voters were 
about evenly divided between the great 
parties both would have to be on their 
good behavior. The condition is not pe- 
culiar to New York. We have seen the 
same thing with a different party in Phil- 
adelphia. 


New York Cry, 


Two Remarkable Interviews. 
By John Swinton. 


I, 


HE first interview I ever had with 
General Grant, and the last in- 
terview I ever had with Samuel J. 

Tilden, were of interest to myself. 

If my memory is a safe guide in this 
case, it was not long after the fall of Fort 
Donelson (1862) when I first saw Gen- 
eral Grant. He had come from the West 
to New York on a visit, which was to be 
quiet and brief, and he sent word to me 
by his younger brother, Orvil, with 
whom I was acquainted, that he would 
like to see me. It was arranged that I 
should meet him next forenoon in the 
waiting room of the Astor House, at 
which hotel he had put up. 

I was then on the editorial staff of the 


New York Times, a writer of military 
articles ; and I remember that I indulged 
in sundry conjectures when on my way 
to the hotel. Perhaps General Grant de~ 
sired to give me some military informa~ 
tion that would be useful to a writer for 
a journal to which Mr. Lincoln often 
gave political information. Perhaps 
he desired to express his pleasure at the 
way in which the Times had repeatedly 
spoken of his exploits. Perhaps he de- 
sired to ask about something appertain- 
ing to military politics that might be 
known to an editor of a newspaper which 
was regarded as the organ of Mr. Sew- 
ard. 

General Grant had suddenly sprung 
from obscurity and had become a martial 
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hero. He had, in a time of bad. luck, 
discouragement and gloom, captured 
the great rebel bulwark of Fort Donel- 
son, the first brilliant and substantial vic- 
tory won by the Federal arms. Perhaps 
he wanted to talk of that, and to tell me 
something more about it than had then 
been printed. 

I can recall yet other conjectures in 
which I indulged while walking down 
Broadway from the Union Square Hotel 
to the Astor House. 

Up to that time the only great military 
commander I had ever seen was General 
Winfield Scott, the soldier of majestic 
presence, gorgeous wig, and paramount 
headgear, who, when a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1852, had been nicknamed 
“ Fuss and Feathers.” 

I had supposed that, when I met Gen- 
eral Grant, I should see a person of not 
less impressive style. The papers then 
did not print everybody’s picture, as 
some of them do now. 

When I got to the Astor House I saw 
my frend Orvil Grant in the waiting 
room, sitting near the window beside an- 
other man, who was looking out on 
Broadway, where a swarm of pedes- 
trians of both sexes, as well as plenty of 
omnibuses and other vehicles, were 
passing hither and thither. 

“T want to introduce you to Ulysses! ” 
said brother Orvil, as the individual be- 
side him rose from his chair and shook 
hands with me. 

Here, then, was the man who was af- 
terward to be known all over the world 
as “ Grant.” 

He bore not the least resemblance to 
the lofty, proud, showy soldier of the 
Mexican War, General Winfield Scott. 
He was an “ordinary” man. He was 
medium-sized and “ stocky,” plain-faced, 
full-bearded, middle-aged (he was just 
forty years old), and of rather dull coun- 
‘tenance. He looked like a common spec- 
imen of the solid American of any coun- 
try district. There were no trappings 
about him; he had no sword at his side, 
and, unless I am mistaken, he wore that 
forenoon either a “ fatigue suit ” or the 
garb of a civilian, just like his younger 
brother. 

Both of us sat down, after exchanging 
glances. It seemed to me at first as tho 
he were ill at ease. 

Now, I had not gone there to “ do the 
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talking,” or to “draw him out,” or to 


“pump” him, or to practice any of the 


other arts of the interviewer. I was 
there by his invitation, and, as I had 
supposed, to hear something. When I 
had learned from him that he was well, 
and he had learned that I was well, there 
was a‘ pause. I was in a state of ex- 
pectancy. To a remark of his brother 
he made no reply. After a while, he said 
that it was a fine day. “ It is, General.” 
There was again silence for perhaps a 
minute. When I mentioned “ Fort 
Donelson,” he smiled grimly, looked out 
of the window, and said nothing. 

I soon became desirous of knowing 
why he had wished that I should call 
upon him. Some folks would have been 
embarrassed, but I wasn’t, tho at that 
time I had not become aware that he was 
noted for his taciturnity. 

When I asked him sundry inconse- 
quential question, he would merely turn 
his face toward me, and say “ Yes,” 
“ No,” “I think so,” or “I don’t know.” 
His brother tried for a while to draw him 
out, but in vain. He moved about in his 
chair, noticed nobody, made no sign, and 
held his peace. 

After a time he turned toward me, 
and “ looked me squarely in the face.” I 
expected a revelation of some kind. He 
spoke slowly, as he asked: “Do you 
think immigration will be heavy this 
year?” My answer was of a vague char- 
acter. Again there was silence, while he 
looked at nothing, and seemed to be 
brooding over something about which he 
was concerned. I was determined not 
to interrupt him. I wished to hear from 
him. I would wait till he told me why 
he had sought to see me, and till he gave 
me the private advices about military 
matters that I had supposed he meant to 
give to an ever-anxious writer upon the 
portentous war in which he was engaged. 

I have no doubt that, at this point of 
the narrative, the clever interviewer of 
to-day will smile at my incompetence as 
an artist in heckling and at my failure to 
seize a first-rate chance to get a tip-top 
“story” from a hero who had just 
sprung to the front. Why did I not draw 
him out as Li Hung Chang would have 
done? That is truly a grave question. 
I myself, in later years, would have cut 
off any reporter who missed such an op- 
portunity as fell to me. 
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Some time after this pause, he again 
looked straight at me. Now for some 
disclosure! There was an inquisitive 
expression on his face. He spoke in a 
low tone of voice as he addressed to me 
the question: “Do you think that the 
war will put a stop to immigration?” 
That was a puzzler for me. I asked 
him if the war would last long? He 
said he did not know. 

Again there was a pause. The taciturn 
man looked out upon Broadway. 

The interview was ended. 

“ Good-by, good luck, General!” I 
said. “Glad to see you,” he said. He 
appeared to be well pleased as we parted. 

I left the waiting room, which his 
brother had previously left, and went my 
way, without having found out why the 
renowned victor at Fort Donelson had 
wanted to see me. 

It was after this time that his charac- 
teristic taciturnity became known all over 
the country. 

Such, then, was my first interview with 
General Grant, at an early period of the 
great war. 

Some time afterward I was made 
. aware that he had indeed desired to see 
me regarding a matter about which, as 
he had supposed, I might possess infor- 
mation that would be serviceable to him 
at Washington. Meanwhile he had 
probably seen Thurlow Weed, who was 
the friend of both Lincoln and Seward, 
and who was a power in army affairs as 
well as in politics. Grant was promoted 
in due time, tho a Democrat. 


Il. 


My last interview with Mr. Tilden 
was at the crisis of the great political 
campaign of 1876, when he was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency, and 
when both parties and the whole coun- 
try were in a very high state of excite- 


ment. It was in the month preceding the 


election. 

Mr. Tilden had sent a certain manu- 
script to the trusted editor of a New 
York daily newspaper in the editing of 
which I was an assistant. The thing was 
to be carefully kept out of sight until the 
day for its publication. No one but the 
editor was to know by whom it was writ- 
ten, or where it came from, or anything 
whatever about it. The secret of its ex- 
istence and origin was to be guarded as 
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closely as any of Mr. Tilden’s many other 
political secrets were guarded. It was 
to be put in type; only one “ proof” of 
it was to be printed, and that was to be 
conveyed to Mr. Tilden at his house in 
Gramercy Park. In particular, no other 
newspaper was to be allowed to know of 
its existence. After a brief consultation 
with the knowing editor in his sanctum, 
he intrusted me with the business of, put- 
ting the galley proof into the hands of 
Mr. Tilden, who had agreed to wait for 
it at his home uptown. 

It was a momentous period of Ameri- 
can history. The times were more trem- 
ulous than any other I had ever known. 
Popular passion was intense. Perhaps 
the promulgation of this mysterious ar- 
ticle would stir up the looming storm, or 
would allay it. 

It was near midnight when I left Print- 
ing House Square for Gramercy Park, 
carrying the proof, and it was beyond 
that hour when I reached the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s mansion, where was 
“only darkness visible.” After rapping 
at the front door, it was cautiously 
opened by a servant who peered out, and 
who, upon learning the name of the call- 
er, said that Mr. Tilden was waiting in 
the parlor. I found him alone. The 
gaslight in the room was low, so that I 
could hardly see the shrunken figure of 
the aged politician who was so eager to 
win in that strenuous race for the Presi- 
dency. At once he manifested both his 
courtesy and that peculiar quality which 
caused him to be spoken of as “Sly 
Sammy.” He was very hard of hearing, 
so that one had to speak to him in a loud 
voice, while he himself spoke in a thin 
piping tone or in a whisper, with his face 
near the ear of the listener. His coun- 
tenance was weazened, and his manner 
furtive. A stranger would surely have 
taken him to be far older than he was, for 
his years were but few beyond sixty. 

He took the proof, read it closely, 
handed it back to me, said it ought. to be 
printed at once, asked me to look over it 
while on my way to the office, accom- 
panied me to the front door, and, as I was 
about to depart, spoke a few words, and 
told me something not to be here re- 
ported. 

Upon perusing the proof of his ar- 
ticle I found it to be a thing of but slight 
importance, It was a  politico-legal 
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statement, very skilfully drawn up, in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Democracy 
amid the dangers of the impending elec- 
tion, and it was designed to clear up cer- 
tain points about which there had been a 
good deal of heated controversy. It 
was out in the paper next morning, with- 
out any hint as to its authorship. It 
** fell flat,” attracting but slight notice in 
any quarter; and no one, so far as I 
know, ever surmised that the manuscript 
had been the handiwork of the distin- 
guished politician, who, after all, was to 
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lose the Presiden¢y in a way which his 
adherents believed to be revolutionary. 

Such was my last interview with Mr. 
Tilden, whose high hopes were soon af- 
terward blasted by the Electoral Com- 
mission, which gave the great office to 
his Republican rival, Mr. Hayes. 

My first interview with Grant was not 
less entertaining to me than was my last 
interview with Tilden. The most cele- 
brated American soldier was as interest- 
ing as the most accomplished of Ameri- 
can politicians. 

New York City, 


Silas Wegg.* 


By Charles Frederick stansbury. 


In the brave days when chicks were chicks, 
Before thejincubator was, 

There lived a chick whose name was Wegg, 
(A name that came from reading Boz) 

His name was Wegg and he was loved, 

In the brave days when chicks were chicks, 
Before the incubator was, 


ILAS WEGG was hatched on Cap- 
itol Hill. He did not obtain his 
name because of any similarity in 

character or disposition to the unpleas- 
ant literary gentleman with a wooden 
leg whose habit it was to drop into poet- 
ry or to “ decline and fall off the Roosian 
Empire.” : 

Silas barely reached the pin feather 
stage of existence, as he was cut off in 
the flower of his downy youth. He was 
but one of billions of fluffy golden chicks 
that continually make use of eggs for the 
purpose of entering this life, yet his per- 
son, name and character are engraved 
upon the memory of at least one family 
and strongly fixed in the affections of 
one member of it, altho the little creature 
has been dust for many years. 

Time was when Mr. Wegg called 


upon me every morning before | left my . 


bed. In those days I slept in an uncar- 
peted room at the top of the house in a 
bed the mattress of which was within a 
foot or eighteen inches of the floor, so 
that I was within conversing distance of 
small live objects which at that period 
of my career were likely to be at large 
within my room. Chief among them was 
Silas Wegg. 

His temporary house, a tiny affair, 

*Copyright, 1901, Charles Frederick Stansbury, 





placed over against the wall, was com- 
tortably lined with soft, warm things. 
In that little home he peeped himself to 
sleep every night and peeped himself 
awake every morning. 

“Tip tap, tip tap, tip tap, tip tap!” 
Regular as clock work every morning— 
“lip tap, tip tap!” It was Silas Wegg 
making a bee line from his home to my 
bed. ‘Lhe tap of his small wooden leg on 
the hard floor was the signal for me to 
open my eyes. As I did so they fell on 
the little figure standing beside the bed 
looking up at me with his reddish brown 
head canted on one side. 

My belief is that Wegg visited me 
thus from motives of pure friendship. It 
is true that I attended to his material 
wants, but I do not think the fact in- 
fluenced him altogether in the matter of 
his relations toward me. At any rate his 
morning visit was greatly appreciated 
and he really seemed to enjoy the little 
confab in which I did the talking and he 
did the peeping. 

Silas Wegg was one of the exceptions 
that prove the rule that thirteen is no 
more unlucky than Friday. He was the 
thirteenth chick of the brood, and with 
the exception of the brief period when he 
sojourned with me in my room his career 
was full of tragedy. ee 








Silas Wegg 


One of his brothers: (if incubation con- 
stitutes maternity), a golden blonde chick 
who tho less famous in after years than 
Silas, will always be pleasantly and 
touchingly remembered by his acquired 
designation of Dear-One-Sore-Toe. 

When Silas was but yet scarcely more 
than a nestling he met with an accident 
(the falling of a board) which necessi- 
tated the amputation of one leg about 
half way up, owing to the cruel lacera- 
tion of the little member. In those days 
I combined with other lore a certain 
amount of curious and unmarketable 
knowledge and some aptitude for almost 
everything that required to be done ex- 
cept the making of money or keeping 
thereof. I therefore amputated just be- 
low the knee and carefully dressed and 
tended the wounded stump of the tiny 
chick. That was how he came to occu- 
py the little house in my room. 

As soon as the wound healed, I fash- 
ioned a little peg leg of wood which was 
carefully adjusted with miniature straps 
and served its purpose so well that Wegg 
had little or no difficulty in getting about 
almost as well as other young fellows of 
his age. When he lost his leg he was 
so young that he still carried on the end 
of his bill the small white knob which all 
young chicks bring into the world with 
them and which I am told is a sort of 
boxing glove to prevent them from 
breaking the shell by inadvertent peck- 
ing before it is the proper time to be 
born. 

Most little cripples are preternaturally 
grave, and Silas Wegg was no exception 
to the rule. I observed that he did not 
affect the absurd whims of running 
quickly and flirting his wings that most 
young chicks are subject to, but he did 
at times attempt to scratch the floor as 
tho it were soil and he were endeavoring 
to unearth some delicious and wholesome 
ant eggs. This feat of scratching was 
usually abortive, for to stand on his good 
leg and scratch with his wooden one was 
obviously futile, while the effort to stand 
on the wooden leg and scratch with the 
good one brought on disaster in the shape 
of a summersault that was ludicrous in 
its sadness. Besides at that time Silas had 
no need to scratch the imaginary earth for 
a living, because I furnished him with 
the most select assortment of attractive 
things to eat ever yet offered to a chicken. 
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Doubtless his gravity was increased by 
his separation from companions of his 
own age. Nor did he seek to fraternize 
much with the only other small creature 
having the run of the room at that time. 
This was a little indigo bird so much 
smaller than Mr. Wegg that he regarded 
it with more or less suspicion, not to say 
contempt. 

With an instinct I have never known 
to fail in so-called dumb animals, Silas 
Wegg repaid the attention bestowed 
upon him by his ‘octor with a devotion 
which was at once touching and comical. 
With theseye of memory I can still see 
his little half naked figure, with its oasis 
of reddish brown feathers and whimsical, 
hesitating way of waving his baton-like 
peg leg before essaying to take a step, 
looking up sidewise with his bright eyes 
while his tiny serrated comb of pink cor- 
al took on a deeper hue. After his con- 
valescence he had been relegated to an 
out of door life for the sake of his 
health. 

At this period he followed me about 
the yard, into the house and even up 
stairs, story after story, until the sanctum 
sanctorum was reached. Here he was 
never satisfied unless he was as close as 
possible to his special benefactor and ap- 
parently never dissatisfied when he had 
attained the coveted position. 

I have no doubt that Silas Wegg was 
descended from the cock that reproved 
St. Peter when he denied the Lord— 
doubtless he could go further back and 
trace some of his feathery ancestors into. 
the ark itself. Lest man should pride 
himself on being the only animal whose 
ancestors were martyrs, be it known that 
it is not so very long ago that the cruel 
pastime of “ cock-throwing ” was prac- 
ticed by men and boys in England on 
Shrove Tuesday. The injustice as well 
as the cruelty of this martyrdom of the 
forbears of Silas becomes evident when 
we learn that the custom claims a reli- 
gious origin, and that the poor cocks 
were maltreated for a fault committed by 
man. That cock-throwing had its origin 
in a casual connection of Peter’s deniai 
of Christ seems evident, even the gentle 
Shelley, the poet’s poet, taking the un- 
ethical view as he thus apostrophizes the 
cock : 


‘“* Mayst thou be punished for St. Peter’s crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.” 
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Thus is the cock held responsible and 
punished for man’s cowardice, instead of 
being as fondly cherished as were the 
geese who saved the capitol of ancient 
Rome. 

I have known in my time quite a num- 
ber of hens and not a few roosters, and I 
would be loath to libel a tribe for whom I 
have the warmest regard. I must say, 
however, that the conclusions I drew 
from a study of the character and attain- 
ments of Silas Wegg have since been 
borne out by careful observation of 
chickens of all ages. It is my firm be- 
lief that the pert and pretty little ball of 
down just out of the shell possesses as 
much sense at that moment as it ever will 
have, and that its tendency as it grows 
is rather toward mental degeneration 
than evolution. It is certain that the 
newly born chick has a high forehead 
which becomes more and more sloping 
as it grows older, and I feel certain that 
the youngest chick would be incapable 
of the feeble-mindedness shown later in 
life by a hen that insists on the right to 
set, notwithstanding the fact that the 
whole world is determined that she shall 
not. I attribute this mental devolution 
largely to the sloping forehead, being 
firmly convinced that the most venerable 
hen could learn wisdom from the most 
callow chick of her brood that sits pertly 
on her back, or cuddles beneath her 
breast feathers for warmth. 
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What more can I say of the life history 
of Silas Wegg? The life of the affec- 
tions is the life of lives, the summum 
bonum, the highest attainable pinnacle 
of human—and doubtless other biped— 
happiness—but it is with chickens doubt- 
less as it has been said of nations—the 
happiest are those that have no history. 
That he loved and was loved—that is a 
volume in itself. 

I have always accounted Silas fortu- 
nate in the period of his death, tho some 
would count it all untimely and prema- 
ture. Read the tenth Satire of Juvenal, 
and who thereafter can have the heart to 
wish for many days? Had Silas lived to 
grow to mature fowlhood, with all that 
condition implies, how strange and even 
ridiculous would have been his position 
in the fowl world, where the struggle for 
existence is not as yet tempered (as it is 
said to be among humans) by the divine 
doctrine of the Golden Rule. 

After an intensely cold night of early 
winter, while Silas was yet in the early 
stage of adolescence—somewhere be- 
tween pin and tail feathers—he was 
found frozen beneath his accustomed 
perch. 

He was buried with all honorable rites 
and with far more sincere mourners at 
his graveside than many a high and 
mighty one. He is embalmed in the 
memory of those who knew him best, 
and of which of us will more be said? 


New York Crry, 


The Boyhood of a Sissie. 


By Adam 


T is now a long time since Prof. Rich- 
ard Burton spread before the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT a glowing 

account of the beautiful barbarism of 
normal boys. Apparently he had lived 
through such a boyhood, and with feel- 
ing reminiscence expressed his contempt 
for “Sissies and Sunday School mon- 
strosities.” Alas! that is all I ever was, 
and I have been haunted ever since I 
read Prof. Burton’s sunny article by a 
desire to tell the pitiful tale of a boyhood 
which left no memory of healthful joys. 
The story tellers have made us sympa- 
thize with every other sort of character ; 
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is there no chance of human kindness for 
a Sissie? 

According to modern physiologists I 
ought never to have been born; but born 
I was, of decent folk. For months before 
my birth my sweet mother, frail flower 
of New England stock, gave herself ex- 
clusively to pious meditation and to read- 
ing. Hence, they say, the mysterious 
mania for revery and for books which 
has made, and all but unmade, her child. 
They say, too, that I was like a little mon- 
key or a weazened old man—strange 
prophecy of a boyhood fairly weird in its 
old mannish miseries. 





The Boyhood of a Sissie 


I had, it would seem, a reputation for 
youthful piety; but I doubt if there was 
any basis for that reputation, altho my 
mother believed I had received a new 
heart at an age too tender for me to recol- 
lect the change. Such religiousness as I 
can remember in myself was truly hea- 
thenish. The earliest idea which I can re- 
call on any subject was the theory I 
worked out as to how‘! should be judged 
in the Great Day. All the good things I 
had done were to go into one side of the 
scale, all the bad into the other, and as 
the scale tipped, so went my doom. I 
must look out what I did. To be sure, I 
neednot avoid everything bad, but would 
have to make up foi it by a surplusage 
of goodness. Was there ever a more de- 
moralizingly commercial or pagan article 
of faith for the guidance of a child’s life? 
No doubt I was told everything they 
thought I needed to know, but was ruled 
by my own infant theology. 

The only Christian notion I had was 
so perverted as to be almost perverse; 
and it was the idea that I needed to be 
born again. If I had ever received a new 
heart, the only sign of it was a morbid 
' scrupulosity about everything which 
could torment a fledgling’s conscience. 
And to me those scruples testified that I 
sorely needed to be made over ; for while 
I was fearful of doing wrong, I did not 
love to do right—how could I, along all 
those entangled lines which might trip 
up an accomplished Pharisee? Certain- 
ly I had never had a regular “ expe- 
rience,” and those were times when peo- 
ple had experiences. Here came in the 
stern way of pious New England pa- 
rents ; if I had been born again, care was 
taken not to tell me of my happy condi- 
tion. My mother taught me to pray, 
“ Forgive my sins, O Lord. Give me a 
new heart. Help me to love thee and 
serve thee all the days of my life, that I 
may dwell with thee in the kingdom of 
heaven forever and ever. Amen.” I 
never wrote out the prayer before, nor 
ever heard it from other lips than. those 
of my adored mother. I wonder where 
she got it. At any rate, two results came 
of it; I have said it every day of my 
childish manhood; and all through my 
old mannish childhood I was dreadfully 
afraid that the prayer might be answered 
too soon. I was frightened at the idea 
of having my heart taken away and an- 


other put in its place, altho the old om 
was of stone and the new one would be 
of flesh. What child, indeed, could like 
to become some one else? And to be born 
again seemed like that. Nicodemus was 
merely puzzled, but I was frightened by 
the doctrine. They often found me 
asleep on my knees by the bedside; but 
if I had expected a prompt answer I 
would have been kept awake by fear 
of the convulsion of conversion. It was 
a sad way I was in over the whole busi- 
ness. If I offered the prayer without 
caring for an answer, that was to mock 
God; but to wish for an answer was to 
wish for something horrible. 

I suppose the inner life is the real life 
in man or boy, and that the religious life 
is the innermost of the inner. The out- 
ward incidents in the l:fe of this “ Sunday 
School monstrosity ” were of a piece with — 
those inner ones; they were morbid. For 
the measles came along just then; and 
this disorder, like insects on a weak rose 
bush, was sure to make havoc of a feeble 
child. I can just recollect the itch of it; 
it permanently weakened an already frail 
body, and brought only one compensa- 
tion; not a boy in all the school ever 
wanted to fight me. Who would fight a 
Sissie? As well fight a girl; better fight 
some girls. If any not quite appreciative 
boy was disposed to play the bully, there 
was always some stronger one to put a 
stop to that. And when, as happens now 
and then with the weakest, hot indigna- 
tion flamed in my childish heart, and I 
offered to fight the stoutest of them, the 
offender always felt ashamed, the others 
laughed, and there was an end of it. The 
fight never came off. The other boys 
would not have allowed it. 

I had a big brother, ten years elder. | 
used to sleep in the same room with him, 
and. in the morning he would threaten 
me with pillows until I yelled with fear, 
never with hurt; and then a mother’s so- 
licitude for her poor brat quickly brought 
quiet. But the same program came off 
every morning. What a miserable ur- 
chin I must have been—a prig, I declare, 
and a cad I fear, if out of sheer feeble- 
ness a boy can be as bad as that. But I 
had a sister two years younger, a bounc- 
ing tomboy, who was everything that I 
ought to have been, and who despised me 
for liking too well to play with the girls. 
“Go away and leave us girls alone,” she 
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would say. But I could not play ball 
with the boys, for my eyes did not see 
well enough. I could only go away when 
she said so; but it was to hide myself 
with the “Arabian Nights,” to get lost 
in that strange world, to forget this real 
world, and frighten the family with my 
disappearance. 

And, Oh! the horror of going to bed. 
It was like lying down to die. I did not 
outgrow that agony of fear at falling into 
unconsciousness until I was more than 
thirty years old. Even now it sometimes 
threatens me. I believe this dread of 
sleep was born in me, for my mother to 
comfort me would say that she had felt 
it. The darkness in my bedroom, where 
I lay alone for hours before my brother 
came to bed, was full half the cause of 
my terror. I saw things when the light 
was taken away. My eyes, staring into 
the darkness and stared at by unseen 
eyes, worse than saw every soul-chilling 
fancy. I could not help but scream for 
light, for just a little light. Once I read 
in a newspaper of a child whose fear of 
going to bed was all allayed by a little 
light, and I ventured to tell of what I 
had read. But my forefathers had sent 
their children to bed in the dark, and their 
reverend ways must be the best of all ways. 
This horror of great darkness was cured 
at last in my advancing manhood only by 
defying it. Of my own accord I would 
walk up cellar stairs without a light in 
hand, refusing to look back, or to hurry 
one step by the fraction of a second. — It 
was a cruel cure, but effectual. I think 
it would have thrown me into a spasm if 
it had been forced upon me in childhood. 
Oh! the misery of those lonely nights, 
when other children went asleep in 
peace. 

And day brought no relief from the 
haunting certainty that some time I must 
die. This certainty would quite over- 
come me, child as I was. But there was 
a shrewd and not very sympathetic vis- 
itor at our house now and then who used 
to say that I did not need dying grace to 
live by; and for a while I was satisfied 
that when my hour came I would not be 
afraid. 

Why tell how scrupulous I was in be- 
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havior at Sunday School, yet how If 
hated to learn verses—perhaps the best the 
Sunday School did for me? Why relate 
how I broke down and cried the first 
time I had to “ speak a piece ” at school, 
but by and by became a boy artist at 
spouting pieces? Why recall how my 
heart was well nigh broken by a 
thoughtless tho gentle blow from a teach- 
er’s ferrule, or wholly broken by a rav- 
ishingly pretty little girl, a wise girl, who 
would not be my sweetheart? I cannot 
recollect a thing in my boyhood which 
was not dismal except my mother, and a 
certain pitying tolerance from other 
grown folks, as well as youngsters. Even 
that kindness became an offense to me. 
I was one of those great-eyed, soft 
cheeked, slender brats, so an old daguer- 
reotype declares, whom matrons are fond 
of kissing. How I was persecuted with 
kisses, and how I loathed them! The 
very kissing games we children played 
gave me a nausea, such a Sissie was I; 
probably because the wrong girl too 
often sent word that there was “a letter 
for me in the post office.” My manly 
sister says I would not let even her kiss 
me, and used to wound her affectionate 
heart by my squeamishness. * But I will 
not harry my own feelings nor exact too 
much of the pitying reader by going any 
further into the experiences of a Sissie’s 
boyhood. 

What came of it? This: I was so 
sensitive, unhealthily sensitive, that 
I used to say to myself, when I 
saw impoliteness or- rudeness to a 
child, “ When I grow up I will recol- 
lect never to treat a child like that, in 
particular never to kiss him to death.” 
And I never did. And so my forlorn, 
babyish boyhood has made me a consid- 
erate teacher of other boys, an enthusias- 
tic lover, too, of all their robustious 
sports, consumedly amused at their 
quaint ways, and tolerant even of their 
fierce fightings. No doubt I am an old 
fool. What could you expect a Sissie 
to grow up to? But now I feel in mea 
boy’s heart, think a boy’s thoughts, and 
know how to teach and be friends with 
such boys as we have in our village. 

Four Corners, N. H. 
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Helps for Rural Homes. 


By E. P. 


OUSE builders and home builders 
are two very different things. 
When a person sets about building 

a home the first thing to consider is to 
make it a thing by itself. When you 
drive along a highway how many seem 
to be distinctive homes; and how many 
only unnamable parts of a communistic 
settlement? It is curious to hear the crit- 
icisms passed on homes where they break 
away from the routine. Every untutored 
house builder, without one charm about 
his own home, comments very disparag- 
ingly about the innovations. Regulation 
rules place a house about two rods from 
the street ; and all the houses as nearly in 
a row as possible; almost as much so as 
the stones in an old style graveyard. One 
picket fence is copied, until you can count 
a dozen without variation. Architecture 
is quite as formal. And these houses we 
get inside of, and call them homes. But 
the insides are as formal as the outsides 
and as conventional. They are all made 
for as much work and expense as possi- 
ble; or just the other way. That a house 
should be built according to the place it 
stands on does not occur to the majority 
of builders. That we first sit down and 
study what we wish, and need, and like; 
and then build to those needs is the com- 
mon sense plan. Then no two houses 
can be alike; but each one will be spe- 
cially suited to the folk inside and the 
landscape outside. There are two things 
to consider in building: (1), Ourselves 
and what we personally need; what our 
individuality is and what a home can do 
for us; (2), what the building site is cap- 
able of—all it can afford or furnish to 
feed our souls and make our lives pleas- 
art. All this we are entitled to get out 
of house building. 

I remember reading somewhere, “ It is 
a solemn thing to build even the outside 
of a house.” And the reason was be- 
cause you revealed yourself in doing so. 
A house says always that’s the sort of 
man Mr. Smith is. And reserved, even 
shy, as some people are, they placard 
themselves up like circus bills on a barn- 
side, for all the world to read. But there 
is something more done by a house; it 
creates public sentiment and public char- 
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acter. - So it comes about that most peo- 
ple can really do no more good than in 
building a truly beautiful house—a house 
that expresses a beautiful lot of ideas, 
worked into unity in a beautiful life. For 
instance, you know houses that express 
welcome and hospitality, others that are 
forbidding. You can think of a house 
that is modest and smiling; and you can 
think of another that is absurdly bold and 
conceited. Then at least one-half of the 
modern houses are efforts at mere imita- 
tion. They are a jumble of a lot of 
things, pretty enough in their places, but 
when out of place they are no more ad- 
mirable than a lace collar on a dog. 
House building must become a much 
more serious matter than it is in the mak- 
ing of a home. 

I am not going to write an essay on 
house building, until I write «4 book on 
“The Home Beautiful.” But I will com- 
press a handful of hints in brief space. A 
home ought to be placed on a rise of 
ground, even if this carry it back further 
from the street than you would choose 
otherwise to place it. You should be so 
situated that every stream runs away 
from you rather than to you. There is 
no position for a rural or suburban house 
worse than where it will catch the street 
dust. Material for a house, I believe, 
should be that which is most characteris- 
tic of the place where it is built. There is 
no reason for a building of wood where 
stone superabounds. Brick is ideal ma- 
terial in some sections. An old inscrip- 
tion on a brick pyramid reads, “ Do not 
undervalue me by comparing me with 
pyramids of stone. I am better than they, | 
as Jove exceeds the other deities.” A 
broad house is generally advisable; and 
seldom a tall one—that is. in the country. 
Our only reason for a high house is to get 
away from the soil with sleeping rooms. 
But the air five feet from the ground 
ought to be as good as that at twenty-five. 
If we have thorough drainage it will be. 
Hight will be secured by building on a 
rise. Breadth saves time and strength in 
climbing. It gives quick access to the 
whole house. It keeps us near the flow- 
ers and grass. It suggests hospitality. 

Houses should never be considered 
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apart from their surroundings. Ameri- 
cans do not appreciate blossoming trees 
in making up home life. It is possible, 
besides a shrubbery, to arrange our tree 
planting so as to have a succession of 
bloom around our houses for several 
months. The earliest quite interesting 
trees are the English elm and the red 
flowering maple. The former is covered 
with what looks like a profuse crop of 
hops. The red maple is a glorious tree 
in bloom. The shades vary; but some 
are intense scarlet, others nearly a pure 
white. The Kentucky coffee tree is ex- 
tremely interesting for affording a very 
spicy flower, not very conspicuous and 
not lasting. The basswood about the 
first of July is a glory for its beauty and 
perfume; but it is also a superb bee-feed- 
er. Magnolia Acuminata and the Amer- 
ican tulip tree are entirely hardy, and 
healthy, and very showy. 

Lowell and Morse in their accounts of 
Korea and Japan emphasize the love of 
those people for the plum and cherry. 
Cherries we can have in bloom for three 
weeks, beginning with Early Richmond 
and ending with Montmorency. Mr. 
Lowell tells us it is not easy to convey to 
the Western mind an idea of the mingled 
love and adoration that the Eastern na- 
tions lavish on these flowers. Sonnets 
innumerable are written in their praise. 
Indeed the whole life of these interesting 
nations is bound up with their blossom- 
ing trees. Are we not so far neglecting 
one side of culture; and the value of trees 
from an esthetic point of view? “The 
laziest of mortals are stirred to enthu- 
siasm and travel many miles to get a sight 
of the cherry trees before the morning’s 
mist has left them.” It will pay us well 
to cultivate blossoming trees for the blos- 
* som’s sake, not considering the future 
fruit. Our apple trees I find are actual- 
ly scorned by landscapists; but for flow- 
ers and homefulness they lead all trees. I 
have been able to select two deep-red 
flowering in such profusion that they 
ought to be everywhere. 

Hedges and windbreaks are to my no- 
tion next after trees to be considered. We 
need these for two reasons besides their 
beauty. The first is because a house to 
be homeful should be cozy and protected 
and, to some extent, secluded; and the 
second is because we can and ought to 
largely control the variabilities of cli- 
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mate. It is possible to make a difference 
of two degrees by having evergreen 
windbreaks on the north and west. But, 
better still, we can prevent the extreme 
effects of frost by breaking the drying 
winds that sweep over us. This will be 
felt not only by the trees and general veg- 
etation, but by animal life, and ourselves 
included. Set it down as a matter of hu- 
man health to break the harsh winds and 
prevent them from searching us through 
and through. I know of places where a 
delicate person can live with comfort on 
one side of a street, but on the other can- 
not endure the climate. The only rea- 
son is that on one side the trees have 
been cut away, and no_ windbreaks 
planted ; while the other is hedged in and 
bowered in with groves. The value of 
our evergreens is not understood. As 
formally sheared ornaments, standing be- 
fore a house, their utility is equal to their 
beauty ; they are monstrous; but allowed 
to grow with native grace and freedom, 
where they will take the teeth of the 
wind, they are our natural protectors. 
The chief trouble with flowers about a 
farm house is that as generally grown 
they take too much time in weeding, and 
in lifting or covering in the fall, and 
planting out in the spring. It is a mis- 
take for a farm house to try such lawns 
as are seen in cities. Grading, and lev- 
eling, and sodding, and a constant run of 
lawn mowers is not only expensive, but 
out of place. Instead let me suggest to 
our rural homes to plant a shrubbery. 
Shrubs, as a rule, cost very little labor; 
and they do not die out and need replac- 
ing. There is no weeding; and they give 
a profusion of flowers the season 
through. Yet, as a rule, our country 
folk work patiently at very poor lawns 
and very troublesome flower beds; and 
have very few shrubs. Select a slope 
from the house most pleasant for walks 
and seats—not necessarily in front. It 
will not be too large for a moderate 
homestead, or a farm of twenty acres, if 
you set off half an acre for this purpose. 
Do not grade it any further than to re- 
move unnatural knobs and ridges. Clean 
it of weeds, and leave the natural slopes. 
If convenient have a drive or a walk 
around it. Select shrubs for a succes- 
sion of bloom—from the forsythia of 
April to the witch hazel of November. 


Curnton, N ‘Y. 
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Quite Another Elizabeth * 


THE name of Elizabeth is one to con- 
jure with since our Elizabeth of the Ger- 
man garden, and in these spring days 
when we go out to dig in the dirt (by 
proxy or otherwise) and to coax the 
growing things, we breathe the pure air 
of her book again and think with affec- 
tionate regard of that rare being of such 
wholesome, unspoiled simplicity, with 
her delightful good sense and humor and 
her charming least touch of cynicism. 
What’s in a name? This new Elizabeth 
book has that in common with the old 
one—and all is said. 

This series of letters written by a 
débutante of seventeen to her mother 
is prefaced by a miniature of the maid 
herself, somewhat décolletée, and a trifle 
old-looking for her years. But one is 


not surprised at either of these facts 
when the book is finished, for one ages 
rapidly, merely in reading it, if he hap- 


pens to be young enough to possess the 
illusion that men and women are some- 
times noble and virtuous and not alto- 
gether petty and depraved. Fortunate- 
ly in an era of much writing, one casual 
book cannot make a permanent impres- 
sion. 

The letters are written from various 
town and country houses in England and 
France, including, of course, London and 
Paris, and doubtless represent what 
might be appropriately styled the 

swellest society.” The present writer 
confesses incompetence to pass judg- 
ment on these interiors, being unac- 
quainted with any dukes, countesses or 
marquises. 

The characterization, if there could be 
said to be any, is exceedingly weak. The 
author’s favorite habit in presenting a 
new individual is to call our attention to 
some prominent feature, as a high nose, 
big ears or stick-out teeth; there is the 
fascinating woman with one tooth at the 
front side missing, and the man with a 
big head and weak eyes; and so they run 
through the gamut of infirmities. They 
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make a strenuous and altogether com- 
mendable effort, not always successful, 
to escape from the dullness of life. We 
remember Lady Bobby, who, while rab- 
bit-shooting from her open window, hit 
the gardener in the leg. It bled a good 
deal, and the man was very angry. 
Elizabeth thought her careless. But 
on the next day Lady Bobby was again 
at her open window imperturbably shoot- 
ing at rabbits. 

The conversation is illustrated by the 
following remark to Elizabeth at a din- 
ner table: “I don’t believe in talking be- 
fore the fish, do you?” while her reply - 
is, “ No, nor after the ices, unless one has 
something to say.” 

The author’s specialty seems to be sit- 
uations, for in these the book abounds. 
They are distributed pretty generally, 
each person receiving several during his 
or her career; and they are almost all of 
a kind with that gayly immoral adven- 
ture which closes “The Sentimental 
Journey.” The reader no sooner es- 
capes out of one than he finds himself 
borne inevitably onward to another, or 
rather to precisely the same one with a 
change of actors; a good deal of this, to 
be sure, by shadowy suggestion, and by 
that half-veiled kind of innuendo which 
isn’t exactly nice. Elizabeth is supposed 
to be very innocent, and to relate all these 
little incidents to her mother without un- 
derstanding their too obvious nature. 
Elizabeth has the virtue of the ingénue in 
a French comedy; she is soiled without 
knowing it. We are reminded of Mr. 
Henry James’s comment on the work of 
Matilde Serao, that the difficulty in the 
art of portraying without reserve those 
topics which in life we discuss reservedly 
consists in the tendency they have to oc- 
cupy not only the place that belongs to 
them, but also the place that belongs 
to everything else. In the present novel 
the result is far from edifying, tho it 
may be occasionally entertaining. If 
the satire is true, it shows the insidious 
corruption of a society that has lost its 
power and its responsibilities, and exists 
only to be amused. 
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In most complete contrast to the novel 
with a purpose more or less apparent, the 
only possible intention that can be traced 
herein is to please—that is, to sell. One 
of the cleverest incidents in the book is 
the picture of a newly-rich family whose 
castle is abundantly adorned with its 
chosen  coat-of-arms—“/la fin vaut 
Peschelle.’ But does the author’s end 
justify the means? Is not the end—of 
pleasing us at least—rather defeated by 
the means. Custom stales this infinite 
monotony of sinning. The soul is purged 
by the emotions of fear and pity, but 
what shall be said of disgust? If this be 
high life, in the words of a Mrs. Wise, 
“Let us walk around and look at the 
rabble.” mn 


Augustus Hare.* 


AFTER the death of his adopted mother, 
in 1890, Mr. Hare was suddenly thrown 
upon his own resources, and these two 
volumes of his memoirs give us a full 
picture of his superb but quiet and un- 
complaining rally to turn his powers and 
his opportunities to account and to make 
of himself a man. 

A marvelously interesting story it is, 
done by a man with genius for such work 
and for the life described in it. The 
lark does not more truly live for song or 
in song than Mr. Hare in the brilliant 
social atmosphere that surrounds us in 
these pages. He expanded in it, he was 
endlessly happy, and he had the eminent 
art of conveving to us his own buoyant 
feeling of life. There is no lack of va- 
riety in the singer. He prinks and preens 
and shows himself off in all the scale of 
good-natured comedy that lies between 
the club-house gentleman and the cul- 
tured snob. There is “ great choice” in 
snobs, as there is in “sinners.” Mr. 
Hare belongs to the elect variety. Yet 
his besetting sin is snobbery, generally 
of the benevolent: sort, tho sometimes it 
assumes a less pardonable form, as, for 
instance, when he describes General 
Grant, whom he saw at the royal recep- 
tion in Brussels. as “vulgar and offi- 
cious.” General Grant’s man-of-the-peo- 
ple plainness may have seemed like vul- 
garity to such a fine-drawn maccaroni, 
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but “ officious,” never. The sure mark 
of his type, however, is the lofty scorn he 
feels for the “ Sardinian Government” 
in Rome, and all the new and emanci- 
pated life of Young Italy. 

On a book so crowded with good 
things it is difficult to make a systematic 
report. In general, its strong points are 
the affluent fund of personal anecdote 
and personal sketches, rich, various and 
comprehensive enough to include the 
great social world of all the continents. 
Now and then we meet an old “ chest- 
nut,”—a bit of slang, by the way, which 
he traces, on the authority of Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Astor, to the old time rivalries 
of the Chestnut Street and Walnut Street 
theatres in New York. He goes wrong, 
of course, in making “ Mark Twain ” the 
survival of a longshoreman’s counting 
boxes as he carried them one after an- 
other to the steamer from the wharf. A 
good story of his own cousin, Dean Stan- 
ley, on a visit to Bishop Clark at Provi- 
dence, he should not attribute to Bishop 
Wilberforce. The “ Buttons,” who was 
carefully coached to rap Stanley up in 
the morning, forgot his coaching and an- 
swered to Stanley’s call “ Who is there?” 
“The Lord, my boy.” The collection of 
anecdotes is certainly unsurpassed and, 
so far as we can recall, unrivaled. Hard- 
ly lower in interest is the series of spook 
tales and ghostly incidents, in which Mr. 
Hare is a convinced believer—an amiable 
weakness which, like his cultured snob- 
bery, adds much to the story-telling in- 
terest of the book. Next, however, to 
the “ Story of His Own Life,” we shall 
have to place the personal sketches of 
people he met or knew. They fill one 
great volume and overflow into another. 
They are done generally with a blunt 
truthfulness which people do not expect 
in their own portraits, and which their 
friends do not alwavs like, but which is 
pretty sure to find favor with the third 
party. At one time he was in private 
relations, as tutor to the Crown Prince, 
with the royal family of Sweden. His 
reports are a wonderful combination of 
the blunt, bold Briton with the courtier. 
These outspoken stories are the never 
ending surprise of the book. 

A word must be added in regard to 
the illustrations. They are superb bits 
of artistic workmanship and true to life, 
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Books on Musical Subjects.* 


THREE volumes have recently been 
added by Chas. Scribner’s Sons to their 
Music Lovers’ Library: Mr. Finck’s 
“Songs and Song Writers,” Mr. Ap- 
thorp’s “The Opera, Past and Pres- 
ent,” and Mr. Mees’s “Choirs and 
Choral Music.” Each of these is 
a monograph of a kind that has long 
been wanted by students and ama- 
teurs. In view of the fact that, as 
Schumann wrote more than half a cen- 
tury ago, Germany alone produces new 
songs every year sufficient to “ roof over 
the whole country with them,” it seems 
strange that no one anticipated Mr. Finck 
in writing a guide through this wilder- 
ness of vocal music. Where there are so 
many tens of thousands of songs, which 
ones are the singers to select? Mr. 
Finck’s book tells them. He has made it 
a sort of Song-Baedeker, in which un- 
interesting things are ignored, while a 
star of merit is attached to good songs, 
and two stars to the best. Of course, 
the element of taste comes in here. Mu- 
sicians who like Schumann better than 
Schubert, Brahms better than Grieg or 
MacDowell, may feel inclined to quarrel 
with the author’s judgments here and 
there; but few will deny that he has on 
the whole bestowed praise on those things 
which best deserve it. He traces, first, 
the evolution of the art-song from the 
folk song, and then gives separate chap- 
ters to the song writers of Germany, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Russia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Italy, France, England, and Amer- 
ica. The longest chapter is devoted to 
Schubert, for whom Mr. Finck has an ad- 
miration bordering on adoration, and the 
sad story of whose life reads like a ro- 
mance. The chapters on Grieg and Mac- 
Dowell open up new ground, and are ren- 
dered doubly valuable by personal and 
artistic details which the author evident- 
ly got from those composers themselves. 
_ Mr. Apthorp’s volume traces the evo- 


*Soncs AND Sonc Writers. By Henry T. Finck. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


THE Opera Past anp Present. By W. F. Apthorp. 
Scribners. $1.25. * _ 


Cuorrs AnD CHorat Music. By Arthur Mees. Scrib- 
ners, $1.25. 
ConTEMPORARY AMERICAN Composers, By Rupert 
Hughes. Boston: L CU. Page & Co. $1.50. 
RELATION OF PsycuHotocy To Music. By E. F. Bar- 
arses Augustana Conservatory of Music, Rock 
, Ill. 


AmMonG THE GREAT Masters or Music. By Waiter 
Rowlands. Boston: Dana, Estes&Co. $1.50. 





lution of the opera from its beginning, 
three centuries ago, to the present day. 
It is an interesting story, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of the operas to 
which he has occasion to refer are no 
longer seen on the stage. Unlike the nu- 
merous manuals in the market, this book 
does not describe the plots and the music 
of a few dozen popular operas, but con- 
siders the opera in general and the great 
men who made it. Its scope is best indi- 
cated by the headings of the chapters: 
Beginnings; The European Conquest; 
Gluck; Mozart; The Italians; The 
French School; The Germans; Wagner ; 
Development of the Art of the Opera 
Singer; The Present. Following a pop- 
ular usage, Mr. Apthorp might have en- 
titled hisbook “‘ The Story of the Opera,” 
or else he might have called it “ The Mil- - 
itary History of the Opera,” for the story 
is one of constant warfare between two 
factions. One of these factions wanted 
to make the opera a genuine play, or 
drama, with superadded music, just as 
a painter adds color to his sketch, while 
the other wanted to make the plot, or li- 
bretto, a mere peg to hang the melodies 
on. It is commonly supposed that the 
Germans represent the first of these 
methods, the Italians the second. But 
Mr. Apthorp makes it clear that the Flor- 
entine founders of Italian opera had 
practically the same principles as Wag- 
ner. Later, indeed, came Rossini and 
Donizetti, to whom tune and ornament 
were everything, the drama nothing. But 
Verdi, in his middle and last periods, 
went over to the Florentine and Wag- 
nerian camp. In how far the various 
other composers belong to one camp or 
the other is interestingly set forth by Mr. 
Apthorp, whose book should be on the 
shelves of every opera lover. 

There was a time when an English re- 
viewer could ask: “ Who ever reads an» 
American book?” That time is long 
past, but a few years ago an English mu- 
sical critic might still have asked : “ Who 
ever performs American music?” Late- 
ly, however, the American composer has 
been forging ahead and now he has been 
honored by a monograph. Hr. Hughes 
is well qualified for the execution of such 
a task, and he has taken endless pains, 
examining manuscripts as well as printed 
pieces. He has the courage of his opin- 
ions, too, and does not hesitate to bestow 
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high praise on what he thinks deserves 
it. The place of honor among the “ In- 
novators ” is given to MacDowell, while 
Paine heads the “Academics.” There are 
many portraits, and a special chapter is 
devoted to the women composers, of 
whom there are not a few. 

Arthur Mees’s book on “ Choirs and 
Choral Music” has less literary merit 
than the other volumes in the Music Lov- 
ers’ Library, but it is no less useful tothose 
whom it concerns—lovers of oratorios 
and cantatas, and members of our nu- 
merous professional and amateur choral 
societies. Mr. Bartholomew’s book on 
psychology and music contains some en- 
tertaining details, but much of it is pe- 
dantic and amateurish. Mr. Rowlands’s 
“Masters of Music” includes not only 
composers, but players. It is a mere 
compilation, but its abundant anecdotes 
make it readable and it has the external 
charms of a gift book. 


a 
A History of Medicine.* 


THE author, in his preface to this his- 
tory, says: “ It should be regarded rather 
as a series of essays and compilations 
than in the light of a continuous histor- 
ical work;” but, in spite of his modest 
protestations, it is a highly valuable book, 
for he has searched all attainable records 
with thoroughness. The colonists of 
Virginia seem to have been better pro- 
vided with doctors than the settlers of 
New England, as among them there was 
at least one regular practitioner, Dr. 
Thomas Wooton, called surgeon-general 
to the colony, whereas the New Eng- 
land colonists seem to have had no prop- 
erly educated physician till 1629—tho 
Samuel Fuller, a man without a diploma, 
who had been a deacon in John Robin- 
son’s church at Lyden, served as medical 
adviser to all the colonies about Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The book takes us 
through the witchcraft period, and ex- 
hibits the Puritan faith in the power of 
prayer. Judge Sewall advocated prayer 
at the bedside of a sufferer “ to give him 
a lift heavenwards,” as he quaintly says. 
The author sets forth the dearth of med- 


* Tue History oF MEDICINE IN THE UniTED States. A 
collection of facts and documents relating to the history 
of medical science in this country from the earliest 
colonization to the year 1800, with a supplemental chapter 
on the discovery of anesthesia, B Mramele Randolph 
Packard, M.D, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
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ical remedies and appliances in such a 
light as makes us understand the com- 
parative shortness of life in the sixteenth 
century. Contrary to the general belief, 
he shows that there were at that time 
widespread epidemics of grippe and 
diphtheria, which passed under the 
names of “influenza” and “ putrid sore 
throat.” These were universally attrib- 
uted to “the chastening hand of God,” 
and one New England clergyman, who 
was also a doctor, wrote a poetic effusion 
on the subject from which we extract 
this gruesome sentiment : 
‘“ One wave another followeth, 
And one disease begins 


Before another ceases, because 
We turn not from our sins.” 


The book carries us on through the 
period of enormous doses of medicines 
so powerful that we wonder any of the 
takers survived, into the day of better 
things, when the sons of well-to-do men 
studied medicine with scme active and 
notable doctor, and then went abroad 
to continue their study under the famous 
men of Europe. It fully records the bat- 
tle for inoculation of the small-pox, and 
gives a faithful account of the horrible 
sufferings endured by our Revolution- 
ary soldiers for lack of surgeons and 
proper medical supplies. 

The book contains an account of all 
the medical societies founded in the 
eighteenth century, and the author’s re- 
searches have been so thorough that 
hardly a fact or date needed by a physi- 
cian cannot be found in it; and it closes 
with a careful and dispassionate history 
of the discovery and application of 
anesthesia, with a brief discussion of the 
claims of the different men connected 
with it. In short, Dr. Packard has given 
us a remarkably handy volume, which 
fits in happily with the various able sum- 
maries of the progress of medicine in the 
nineteenth century so as to complete a 
chain backward to Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth. re 


Jean-Paut Marat, THE PEOPLE'S 
FRIEND. By Ernest Belfort Bax. (Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50.) 
There is no cheaper way of obtaining a 
kind of historical notoriety than to at- 
tempt the rehabilitation of some char- 
acter that has lain under the ban of 
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hatred or contempt. Certainly we are 
not to suppose that the popular estimate 
of historical persons is always correct, 
but such an assumption would at least be 
saner than the principle adopted by Mr. 
Bax in writing this glorification of the 
much-abused Marat. “It is, in fact,” 
he remarks in the preface, “a fairly safe 
plan to ascertain for oneself ‘ what most 
people think’ on such questions, and 
then assume the opposite to be true.” 
We have neither the space nor the 
patience to criticise the errors of the 
present book in detail. We regret this 
the less, however, since it is in no sense 
written with an impartial eye to the 
truth, but as a case of special pleading 
throughout. 


Witi1am Pitt, Eart or CHATHAM. 
By W. D. Green. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) The “ He- 
roes of the Nations ” series, to which this 
volume is the latest addition, has placed 
to its credit no better example of the gen- 
erous provision of historic and biographic 
information which under the rigorous 
requirements of modern readers can be 
compressed into some 400 duodecimo 
pages. The facts in the life and career 
of England’s greatest Minister and most 
brilliant orator are all here set down in 
right perspective, duly weighed, appre- 
ciated and criticised, with nothing lack- 
ing but the spatial amplitude which his- 
tory developed in the old classic style 
demands. It is the first life of the great 
orator and statesman which can be called 
in any way adequate. Until now it was 
necessary to study Chatham’s life in the 
public documents and in the general his- 
tories of the years which he made the 
most illustrious in the annals of Great 
Britain, and, perhaps, of the world. The 
best attempts were such sketches as 
Lecky’s in his “ England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” or McCarthy’s 
“Georges.” Yet there was no lack of 
original material. Indeed it is difficult 
to study the history of England during 
this period without getting from it a 
pretty satisfactory exposition of Lord 
Chatham. Mr. Green has brought this 
mass of material into systematic order, 
and disposed it properly about the critical 
points in the life of the great statesman. 


His ten-chapters are a progressive se-~ 


Ties in which Pitt moves forward to the 
climax of his career and Great Britain 


with him. It is a large and inspiring 
story, told simply, rapidly, and with 
abundant inclusion of the characteristic 
incidents and touches which go so far 
not only to enliven history, but to reveal 
its meaning. In the ninth chapter we 
read of Pitt’s attempt to save the integ- 
rity and unity of the British Empire in 
the midst of those perils which threat- 
ened it from the first omens of trouble 
with the American colonies in 1772 down 
to that tragic moment in 1778 when, 
swathed in flannel, supported on crutches 
and leaning on William, his son, and 
Lord Mahon, his son-in-law, he moved 
up through the lane made for him by the 
peers to his seat in the House of Lords, 
“looking like a dying man, tho never 
with more dignity ; a being of a superior 
species.” Then it was he rose to utter 
his last word to the English people, and 
made his last protest against the Ameri- 
can folly. The book will be warmly 
welcomed and eagerly read in this coun- 
try, and is worthy of such a welcome. 
THE Lire AND LITERATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT HeEsrews. By Lyman Ab- 
bott. (Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
$2.00.) Dr. Abbott plants himself 
frankly on the results of the crit- 
ical school. He writes his book for the 
double purpose of explaining in terms 
intelligible to the general reader what the 
spirit, methods and conclusions of this 
critical school are concerning the Bible; 
and to relieve, so far as he can, the im- 
pression that these critical studies imperif 
faith, by showing that they add new 
value to the Bible as an instrument for 
the cultivation of spiritual faith. Dr. 
Abbott’s conclusions in regard to the 
Books of the Old Testament may be re- 
pulsive to conservative believers, but it 
must be recognized that, from beginning 
to end and in every part, his discussion 
is in the interest of faith and is honestly 
aimed at the relief of perplexed minds. 
He writes in his own behalf: “ The New 
Criticism has already brought back into 
the Bible some books which had almost 
dropped out of it, such as the Song of 
Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Job; it has re- 
lieved from some ethical difficulties some 
other books, such as Joshua and Leviti- 
cus; it has made credible as fiction some 
passages which had been incredible as 
history, such as the legend of the Fall 
and the satire of Jonah ; it has made prac- 
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tically applicable to our own time other 
portions of the Bible.” This extract will 
show the author’s point of view and his 
method. The book is a bold appeal to 
tthe new way as better than the old. On 
the proof given in the experience of 
Christian life quite as much as on the 
tests and proofs of critical scholarship, 
Dr. Abbott rests his case. 


FALstaFF AND Equity. By Charles 
E. Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) In a volume of nearly 
two hundred pages Judge Phelps pro- 
pounds his interpretation of a Shake- 
‘spearean jest which until the present day 
has slept in knavish ears. In 1 Henry 
IV, ‘Act ii, scene 2, Falstaff says: “ An 
the Prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there’s no equity stirring.” As 
the present interpreter maintains, this 
phrase, which by its position ought to be 
the climax of a most humorous scene, is 
perfectly flat if to equity we give the or- 
dinary meaning of justice. To obviate 
this anti-climax, Judge Phelps argues that 
the word equity here has three meanings 
at once—first, the Bible sense of justice; 
‘secondly, the juridical sense of the equity 
of the court of chancery; and, thirdly, 
the professional sense of an equitable 
‘cause of action. He lays the chief stress 
on the second meaning, and shows that 
in Shakespeare’s day the notorious and 
‘at times ludicrous rivalries between the 
courts of law and equity would have sug- 
gested the juridical sense of the word to 
every hearer and would have rendered its 
use in this association peculiarly humor- 
ous. It is dry work to anatomize an old 


and forgotten jest, but the author in this 


case has thrown in so many interesting 
details of life at the time, and added so 
much of solid learning to his discussion, 
that the reader’s interest never flags. But 
why should a writer of such command 
of English, and publishers of such a 


’ reputation suffer a single page to con- 


tain two such solecisms as “We will 
have no difficulty,” and “ We will have 
to borrow?” Is there no grammar stir- 
ting? 

Apes AND MONKEYS, THEIR LIFE AND 
Lancuace. By R. L. Garner. (Boston: 
‘Ginn & Co.) It was not so long ago 


that everybody was laughing at Mr. 


Garner’s declaration that he had discov- 
ered the key to monkey-speech, and 


meant to devote his life to a study of its 

ammar. The present volume gives us 
the result of this study, together with 
many anecdotes which tell of the lin- 
guist’s relations to his simian tutors. It 
would be easy to ridicule such a book; 
but really it is too original and too enter- 
taining to be treated cavalierly; and at 
bottom Mr. Garner’s ideas are sane 
enough. They do not demand much 
greater strain on our imagination than 
to believe that monkeys have distinct 
sounds to express hunger, fear and other 
elemental emotions of the sort. Such a 
word as e-c-g-k may interest phoneti- 
cians, but is not likely to supplant any 
of our human equivalents for hunger in 
the present mad race for linguistic su- 
premacy. The book is decidedly fresh 
and readable. 

THE CurRIsTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTI- 
FICATION AND RECONCILIATION. By 
Albrecht Ritschl. English Translation 
Edited by H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. 
Macaulay. (Imported by Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $4.00, net.) 
This is the translation of the third vol- 
ume of Ritschl’s great work containing 
the positive development of the doctrine 
set forth in the title. We are here at the 
source of the stream which in its gather- 
ing volume has filled all Germany, and 
has threatened to inundate England and 
America also. This is the book which 
has so powerfully influenced the think- 
ing of the last twenty years on the other 
side of the water. Ritschl’s works have 
been expounded and his positions de- 
fended by a host of disciples;- among 
whom are the leading theologians of 
Germany, the peculiar obscurity of 
thought and style in the master render- 
ing such mediation necessary. Even in 
Germany the Ritschlian propaganda has 
been advanced much more by the writ- 
ings of Harnack, Herrmann and Kaftan 
than by the difficult writings of Ritschl 
himself. While the works of these men 
have been done into English quite freely, 
only one volume of Ritschl—the first of 
the present work—has been translated. 
It is nearly thirty years since Rechtferti- 
gung und Verséhnung was published, 
and its constructive part has only now 
come to an English translation. Even 
now it is likely that the English student — 
will consult his Orr or his Garvie more 
frequently than this original source. 
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Literary Notes. 


Maurice Hewterr is preparing a revision 
of his Earthwork Out of Tuscany, which is to 
be published uniformly with his other works. 


...»Messrs. M. F. Mansfield & Co. announce 
for June 1st New Glimpses of Poe, by Pro- 
fessor Harrison, of the University of Virginia. 
The volume will include some new material 
recently published in Tae INDEPENDENT. 


....Harper’'s Weekly for May 11th contains 
an article by Edwin Lefevre, telling in clear 
language just what a “ bucket-shop” is. The 
information is timely. Probably very few who 
use the name glibly have any real knowledge of 
how such gambling places work. 


....1n answer to inquiries that come to us 
as to when the American Revision of the New 
Testament will be printed, we can say that the 
New Testament portion is ready for the print- 
er and the Old Testament portion ought to be 
finished during the suiamer, and we know of 
no reason why it should not appear in the fall. 


....We are informed by the publisher that 
in a single day one hundred and twenty-five 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
bought copies of “ To the Healing of the Sea.” 
Not being stock brokers we have not ourselves 
read the book and cannot say what connection 
there is between the healing sea and the tem- 
pests of Wall Street. 


....In the Essex Institute Historical Collec- 
tions for April there is an interesting paper 
on old Samuel Sewell, whose Diary and Let- 
ters are among the best records of colonial life 
and manners. Mr. Howard, who writes the 
paper, quotes among other things this refer- 
ence in the Diary to Sewell’s first sermon: 
“ Being afraid to look on the [hour] glass, ig- 
norantly and unwillingly I stood two hours and 
a half.” At least the congregation was sit- 
ting. 


....1n Charleston on the first day of May a 
statue was unveiled with appropriate cere- 
monies to Henry Timrod, the poet of South 
Carolina, and to a certain extent of the South. 
One of the speakers aptly said that Timrod’s 
whole life was most ectly résuméd in the 
words on a panel of the memorial: “ Through 
clouds and through sunshine, in peace and in 
war, amid the stress of poverty and the storms 
of civil strife, his soul never faltered and his 
purpose never failed.” 


....Rudyard Kipling’s imperialism does not 
grow weaker with time. The following is the 
inscriptiou written by him for the monument 
of those who died in the siege of Kimberley: 


“This for a charge to our children, in sign of 
the price we paid, 
The price we paid for freedom, which 
comes unsoiled to our hand. 
Read, revere, and uncover—here are the vic- 
tors laid, 
They who died for the city, being sons of 
the land.” 
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Pebbles. 


“ Stop joking!.” said Venus. “ I’m Sirius,” 
replied the Dog Star.—Yale Record. 


....-Fred: “ Why are you wearing your 
sweater inside out?” Bob: “Because I am 
wearing the outside in.”—Chaparral. 


....Stern Pater: “ Johnny, what must you 
do first of all to have your sins forgiven?” 
Johnny: “‘ Commit the sins.”—Yale Record. 


..»-Once there was an Englishman who 
came to America and fell in love with an 
American girl name Caroline. The English- 
man was a fool, and the girl was very sensible. 
One night the Englishman came to call. “ Do 
you know,” he drawled, “ I love the name Car- 
rie, I’ve named my horse “ Carrie” and my 
boat “Carrie,”’ and”—— “Come to,” the 
girl interrupted, “ that’s carrying it too far.”— 
Occident. 


-+»-1 wo little tramp kittens were brought 
home in a basket. One we called Myrtle, and 
the other one Ann Eliza. Poor little Myrtle: 
died, and we buried her in a flower-bed under 
the nasturtiums. Dr. Jack wrote her epitaph 
on a piece of pine board thus: 

Here Myrtle lies 
To fertilize. 
Soon Ann Eliza passed away, and the same 


. gifted pen added: 


Ann Elizer, 
More fertilizer. 
—Christian Register. 


-.»-lt beats all how tough a woman can 
look when she is cleaning house.—It is the se- 
cret ambition of every woman to some day be 
seen calling at a house on Fifth Avenue, New 
York.—What has become of the old fashioned 
Southern folks who used to secede from the 
Union every time they had a little bad luck?— 
This is the season of the year when the fif- 
teen year old girl is graduated from the high 
school, and tells old men what they ought to 
do.—A .woman’s idea of art is to make a din- 
ner so elaborate that the guests will not know 
how to eat it—When you shake hands with 
some people, you feel as tho you had a toad in 
your hand.— Atchison Globe. 


HE. 
If I were Pierpont Morgan 
And you were Hetty Green, 
We'd corner all the bowers, 
We'd make the sunshine ours, 
And I would crown you queen 
Upon a throne of flowers, 
If.I were Pierpont Mo: 
And you were Hetty Green. 


SHE. 


If you were Pierpont Morgan 

And I were Hetty Green, 
In dismal days and sunny 
We'd just keep making money 

And stacking it between 
Our happy selves, my honey, 
If you were Pierpont Morgan 
And I were Hetty Green. 

—Chicago Record-Herald, 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Strike at Albany. 


In the controversy at Albany the em- 
ployees of the railway company were 
clearly in the wrong. Their chief de- 
mand was that the company either should 
dismiss ten non-union men who were in 
its service, or should require these men 
to join the union. There was added a 
demand for a slight increase of the wages 
paid to men who worked through the 
night ; but the company was willing from 
the first that this matter should be sub- 
mitted to arbitrators. The ten em- 
ployees whom the company would not 
discharge were thoroughly competent 
workmen who had lost their places on a 
steam railway because of their devotion 
toa union. Because the company in Al- 
bany refused to dismiss them, all the 
other employees went on strike, thus 
paralyzing suddenly the entire street rail- 
way system of Albany, Troy and the 
neighboring towns of Cohoes, Rensse- 
laer and Watervliet. They were invited 
to return, and were informed that their 
places would be filled if they should de- 
cline to do so. Altho the company of- 
fered to submit to arbitration all ques- 
tions at issue except the employment of 
the.ten men, the strikers would not come 
back. Up to this time they had violated 
no law. They had a legal right to quit 
work, even in support of an unjust and 
foolish demand, if by doing so they re- 
pudiated no contract or other agreement 
between the company and themselves. 

The company then hired men to work 
in their places, and set out to restore the 
railway service that had been interrupted. 
Whereupon was presented again the 
spectacle of an American city in the 
hands of a mob. The new employees 
were not allowed to work. They were 
attacked and beaten. The company’s 
cars were wrecked. Regiments of militia 
were summoned to preserve order. The 
soldiers were attacked, and in defending 
themselves:they shot and killed two mer- 
chants who were standing among the 
lawless rioters. A settlement of the con- 
troversy soon followed this deplorable re- 
sult of the revolt against the laws of civ- 
ilization. By it the strikers gain nothing 
which they would not have obtained, in 
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all probability, by the offered arbitration ; 
and the company keeps its ten non-union 
men. Moreover, it will be free hereafter, 
by consent of the strikers, to employ 
other men who are not members of the 
union. 

From the moment when the strikers 
and their allies attacked the new em- 
ployees and the company’s property there 
was only one question to be decided, and 
this was whether order should be pre- 
served in the capital of the greatest of 
American States. The strikers and their 
allies had become anarchists. It was the 
duty of the authorities to restrain them: 
and preserve order at any cost. - Even 
if the strikers had deserved the sympa- 
thy of the public by reason of the justice: 
of their original demands, they became 
public enemies and the foes of civilized! 
society when they attacked the new em- 
ployees and gave themselves over to law- 
lessness and rioting. Such will be the 
opinion of the American people concern- 
ing strikers in affairs of this kind so long 
as we are a civilized nation and have in- 
stitutions worth preserving. 

How are we to prevent such lawless. 
and barbarous outbreaks as have recent- 
ly: taken place in St. Louis, Cleveland 
and Albany? By compulsory arbitration,. 
some newspapers are saying; by the mu- 
nicipal ownership of street ~ railways, 
others suggest. Voluntary arbitration is. 
an excellent remedy wherever it can be 
used, but one of the parties may not con- 
sent to the use of it. Some think that 
compulsory arbitration—with all its ma- 
chinery of statutes, arbitration courts, 
penalties, etc—is much to be desired, 
because they have been led to believe that 
it works well in New Zealand. But it 
has been established there because the 
workingmen of New Zealand wanted it 
and now willingly submit to the require- 
ments of it. Even if it is to be desired’ 
here, how are we to have it if our work- 
ingmen oppose the introduction of it? 
Such is their attitude toward this ques- 
tion. The opposition of the Federation 
of Labor, for example, is most emphatic. 
Compulsory arbitration cannot be estab- 
lished in the United States against the op- 
position of the workingmen. It can be 
established in no democracy unless the 
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workingmen are willing to accept it, and 
are so organized and controlled that they 
can be held to account for a breach of 
contract or an attempt to evade the deci- 
sion of an arbitration court. Moreover, 
we cannot see that employing corpora- 
tions in this country long for compulsory 
arbitration. On the whole, this cannot 
at present be regarded as an available 
remedy. 

A great many workingmen, however, 
are committed to the support of munic- 
ipal ownership of street railways and 
some other public utilities. The drift of 
public opinion is toward such a change, 
altho the movement is slow. There are 
American cities in which the experiment 
might now be made with a fair prospect 
of success; there are others, we think, in 
which the conditions are not now favor- 
able. Whether such a change would be 
altogether for the better in any of our 
large cities is a difficult question to an- 
swer. The terms of existing franchises 
in most places will prevent the acquisi- 
tion and operation of railways by munic- 
ipal authority for a long time to come. 
By the exploitation of such franchises, 
however, and by such disgraceful and 
bloody strikes as we have had in several 
cities, the number of voters inclined to 
prefer municipal ownership has been 
steadily increased. . We hope that ere 
long a majority in some city where con- 
ditions are ripe for such a change of pol- 
icy will show what the people can do with 
the railways in their streets. 

But all consideration of new projects 
of legislation concerning such labor con- 
troversies, or of new policies of municipal 
control, should be laid aside when the 
peace of a city is broken and all the old 
laws. against. murderous assault and the 
destruction of property are violated by a 
wild mob. For these evils there is only 
one remedy—the immediate subjection of 
the lawless by the forces which civilized 
society employs for defense against brutal 
barbarism and crime. 


& 
Dr. Babcock. 


MattBie D. Bascock died Saturday 
in Naples, Italy. Last February, in the 
best of health and spirits, he took his va- 
cation and went to the Holy Land. It 
was on his homeward journey that the 
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ill-fated Mediterranean fever seized him, 
and in the melancholia caused by this 
disease he took his life. 

Dr. Babcock was-in his forty-third 
year, yet he was already one of the great-' 
est of American preachers. As pastor of 
the Brown: Memorial — Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore he first became 
marked, and when he left that charge it 
was generally conceded that he shared 
with Cardinal Gibbons the honor of be- 
ing Baltimore’s most influential citizen. 
When Dr. Van Dyke resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in 
this city, about two years ago, to accept 
the chair of English Literature at Prince- 
ton, Dr. Babcock was prevailed upon to 
take his place only because he®felt that 


New York’s peculiar claims could not be _ 


put aside. ‘His success here was instan- 
taneous. The Brick Church was filled at 
every service; hundreds were turned 
away from the doors; there was a wait- 
ing list of applicants for pews. 

What, then, was the secret of this 
man’s success? It was simply this: He 
listened interestedly to what others said; 
they, therefore, listened to him. He 
helped others; they accordingly helped 
him. He loved; therefore, he was loved. 
To this should be added a most remark- 
able personal charm, a simple but pas-. 
sionate eloquence, and that earnestness 
of purpose which comes from the loving’ 
study of Christ’s life. In special char- 
acteristics he was versatile. As a think-. 
er, a preacher, a converser, a poet, a mu- 
sician, an athlete, he was endowed with 
unusual but not pre-eminent talents. His 
genius, however, consisted in a rare and 
indefinable magnetic personality, whose 
essence was Christian character, His in- 
fluence, therefore, was mostly gained by 
direct contact with men. Every one felt. 
this who saw or heard him, tho the nature 
of this influence might not be analyzed. 
He did not affect much the petticoat rit- 
ual of ecclesiasticism; he dressed more 
like a business man than.a clergyman. In. 
theology he was orthodox of the liberal- 
conservative type, but he never had much. 
care of creeds. He was a leader of men, 
not a Moderator of a General Assembly. 

What the Christian pulpit has lost in 
his death can never be known, for he 
died in the uncompleted power of a pure. 
manhood. But there are no fractured. 
columns in God’s cemeteries. 
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The Roof and the Hearth. 


AMERICAN cities are magnificent ex- 
pressions of energy. They pulsate with 
high-tension life. They hum and clang ; 
they reverberate with every note of 
furious toil. They spread over amazing 
areas. Their streets run on intermina- 
bly. Their buildings are titanic in mas- 
siveness and hight; and, under sun or 
cloud, they blaze with the glint of every 
color known in nature. 

These cities abound in beauty. They 
contain noble examples of architecture 
as fine as any that the old world shows. 
They delight in public parks, and in 
drives or boulevards of unequaled mag- 
nificence. Their private homes, mu- 
seums, libraries and universities are 
treasure houses of paintings and stat- 
uary of rare and costly products of ce- 
ramic art, and even of more rare missals, 
manuscripts and books, making up the 
most interesting collection that any one 
nation has ever possessed. 

And yet American cities are not al- 
ways beautiful. Not only do they fail to 
impress the European visitor as having 
that enduring charm which is found in 
every European town, but they are felt 
by even the most uncultivated American 
who has spent a few months abroad to 
lack something indefinable, but real and 
alluring, which he has discovered there. 

One chief reason why our cities, sur- 
passing all others in enterprise and so 
rich in single objects of beauty, are yet 
so often unattractive in themselves has 
been mentioned more than once in our 
comments upon the characteristic tenden- 
cies of American civilization. Our in- 
dividualism is still too rampant, and our 
social nature still too undeveloped to pro- 
duce harmonious effects; and without 
harmony no ingenuity or extravagance in 
the employment of either form or color 
can create perfect beauty, or even that il- 
lusion of beauty which we often find in 
the merely picturesque. Only when one 
man or group of men builds with some 
regard to the outlines and the colors em- 
ployed by others can there grow up a 
town of satisfying aspect. 

There is, however, another sociological 
factor of architectural beauty which has 
been most glaringly ignored in all Amer- 
ican towns for more than a generation, 
and until it once more receives its meed 
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of attention from professional builders 
we shall hope in vain for the creation of 
any such alluring individualities in our 
vast urbes as delight us in the less pre- 
tentious towns of older civilizations. 

That subtle something which we call 
charm is a product of countless associa- 
tions between man and the external con- 
ditions that have ministered to his hap- 
piness. Of all such associations by far 
the most ancient, the most appealing to 
the finer sensibilities, and the most quick- 
ening to imagination, are those that clus- 
ter about the roof and the hearth. These 
are the essentials of a house; they are its 
primitive elements. The roof that shel- 
ters from rain and snow, the hearth that 
warms and cheers, where gathers the cir- 
cle of those who share a common toil,.a 
common joy, a common fate, and where 
linger the sacred traditions of that early 
and beautiful piety of ancestor worship— 
these are the original, the only symbols 
that conjure up those suggestions and 
reminiscences, like harmonies in the 
wood of an old violin, by which the prod- 
ucts of the builder are converted into an 
architecture worthy of the name. 

And what have we been doing with 
these symbols, the only ones that have a 
universal poetic value? The external 
sign of the hearth is the chimney top. 
Where are the roofs and the chimney tops 
of New York, or Chicago, or any other 
up to date American town, and if we find 
them, what are they? Absolutely the 
most contemptible things that the worst 
degenerate in his most imbecile moments 
has ever invented. Instead of develop- 
ing the roof and the chimney top with all 
their noble meaning,-step by step with 
the development of massiveness and 
hight in the outer walls of our great 
buildings, we have substituted for them 
the flat deck, the false cornice and either 
the brick flue of a smithy or the brick 
boiler pipe of a factory. 

These neglects and substitutions are 
not mere passing errors of taste. They 
are impious and mortal sins. They strike 
at the soul of the home instinct and mur- 
der the sense of beauty. They destroy 
the oldest tradition that differentiates 
man from the beasts that perish. They 
are not only hateful, they are blasphe- 
mous, and every man who has been guilty 
of them should undoubtedly be consigned 
to the builder’s own abode of torment; if 
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in the economy of the universe so neces- 
sary and so very hot a place exists. 

We must give up these abominations, 
and return to true architectural symbols. 
Streets lined with gigantic hives cut 
through with square holes, trimmed off 
at the edge with tin, and surmounted by 
a water tub, can never be anything but 
muckerish, even tho we inject into them 
at intervals buildings that are nobly sig- 
nificant from every point of view. And, 
what is worse, they can never shelter an 
idealistic people ; for they who can endure 
such habitations have already begun to 
lose their loyalty to the home, and are 
ceasing to care for anything really fine. 
If we wish to be a high-minded people, 
and to make our cities in their external 
aspects-expressive of true feeling and 
sound thought, we must see again the 
sheltering roof and the chimney tops that 
tell us of the hearth. 


& 


Good Intentions Not Enough. 


WISE conscientiousness is good. Ig- 
norant conscientiousness, tho beter than 
nothing, is not good. Commonly it is 
silly ; often it is a nuisance; sometimes it 
is a menace—facts abundantly illustrated 
by recent ethico-political © discussion. 
Persons furnished with nothing but good 
intentions are fast becoming a serious in- 
festation of both press and platform. 

The only thing of constant obligation 
in conduct is the impartial will to do 
tight; but what the concrete thing is 
which should be done depends on circum- 
stances. When the moral disposition 
and purpose are given, the practical prob- 
lem is only half solved; for we have next 
to consider the form in which the disposi- 
tion is to be realized, or the thing to be 
done in the given case. 

If the human world were fixed and 
normal we might suppose that the prob- 
lem of conduct could be solved once for 
all, and a final code of conduct reached. 
But that world is neither fixed nor nor- 
mal. Knowledge grows, experience be- 
comes more complex, new laws and tend- 
encies are discovered ; and the code has to 
be modified to correspond. Moreover, 
abnormal conditions are constantly aris- 
ing and must be recognized. In such 
cases the ideally best in conduct is im- 
possible, and we have to content ourselves 
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with doing the best the situation admits 
of. In dealing with the vicious, or dan- 
gerous, we may still recognize the funda- 
mental duty of well-wishing, but, for all 
that, we take such steps as are needed to 
curb the evil will, or ward off the threat- 
ening danger. Such conduct is not the 
ideally best from an abstract standpoint ; 
but it is the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

What then becomes. of absolute moral- 
ity? We reply that, in a strict sense, ab- 
solute morality must be confined to prin- 
ciples ; and that codes, which are the ap- 
plication of those principles, have a large 
relative and variable element in them, 


- dependent upon mental, moral, social and 


political development and conditions. Of 
course, in a world like ours, there are 
many elementary duties which cre fixed 
because the corresponding elementary so- 
cial relations are stable; and any selfish 
tampering with these duties would lead 
to complete social and individual de- 
moralization. But this is the case only 
with the elementary routine of daily life; 
and the certainty we have in this field is 
due to the constancy of experience and 
our insight into the disaster involved in 
departing from the moral conventions 
based thereon. We have no such cer- 
tainty when the questions of conduct are 
at all complex or lie in an unfamiliar field. 
Then we have to fall back on tendencies 
and our forecast of consequences to reach 
a conclusion; and when these are only 
imperfectly known we have to experiment 
and see how it will turn out. 

All the complex questions of life, so- 
ciety, government and international rela- 
tions are in this case. The categorial im- 
perative does not help us in the least. 
The good will may be present, but the 
requisite knowledge is lacking. We may 
be ready to do the right thing, but we are 
not sure what the right thing is. What is 
needed is not moral generalities, glitter- 
ing or otherwise, nor moral exhortation, 
however intense, but knowledge which 
will enable us to decide what is wise un- 
der the circumstances. And until we get 
that knowledge, our moral judgment will 
be uncertain and wavering. 

This is the undeniable fact in the 
moral world, altho the doctrinaire- mor- 
alist and amateur reformer seem never 
to have heard of it. From this fact 
result several things which should be. 
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borne in mind for the understanding of 
our moral problems. 

First, there will long be many ques- 
tions on the ethical frontier concerning 
which good men will differ because ex- 
perience as yet gives no decisive indica- 
tion. The difference is one of judgment, 
not of morality. The foreign policy of 
the Government, or the question of the 
canteen, is a case in point. 

Secondly, persons of a passive mental 
type mistake convention for principle, 
and resist all change in the name of con- 
science. They confuse their habits with 
the moral law, and, not having learned 
to distinguish between a principle and its 
application, they claim inviolable sanc- 
tity for their own limited or artificial no- 
tions. These are the persons who led 
Mill to say that the appeal to conscience 
is an appeal from reason to prejudice 
and superstition. Every religious body 
has illustrations. 

Thirdly, and in consequence, these let- 
ter-worshipers tend to fall into Pharisa- 
ism, more or less malignant according to 
their mental type, and denounce all who 
differ from them as bad men. Anti-im- 
perialistic literature abounds in shocking 
examples. 

Fourthly, ignorant conscientiousness 
is no safe guide whether in individual, 
social or national relations. Neither will 
vague utterances about principles solve 
practical problems. Good 
alone are no security for the possession 
of that knowledge and sanity without 
which the blind lead the blind, and all fall 
into the ditch. vi 


Atoms and Corpuscles. 


S1ncE the time of the old Greek phi- 
losophers the word atoms has been used 
to designate the smallest possible divi- 


sions of matter. For the last hundred 
years since chemistry began to be a 
science the word has been applied to the 
smallest conceived divisions of such sup- 
posed elements as oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, or iron. These atoms have been 
regarded as of different sizes and 
weights, but each ultimate and indivisi- 
ble. What these atoms were no one knew 
more definitely. They might be round, 
solid particles, or they. might be rings, or 
vortices in a medium like the luminifer- 
ous ether. To be sure a study of the 
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bright and dark lines of the spectrum has 
suggested that the supposed atoms might 
themselves be composite, but of this little 
was known. 

The most interesting study now being 
devoted to physics has to do with the na- 
ture of atoms, and a surprising discovery 
has of late been made as to their composi- 
tion, resulting from a study of the 
charges of electricity that are carried by 
the discharges of the Roentgen rays— 
also called the X-rays. 

Many years ago Sir William Crookes 
and some others proved that the cathode 
rays, discharged from the negative elec- 
trode of a vacuum tube, were streams of 
particles, each charged with electricity. 
Lenard showed that these rays would 
pass through solid matter—like ‘metals ; 
and the Roentgen rays were shown to 
have the same power. It had been shown 
by Faraday long before that all chemical 
atoms, when dissolved and transferred by 
electrolysis, carried equal charges of elec- 
tricity—no matter what they were; and 
Prof. J. J. Thomson, of England, made 
it his task to discover whether the 
Roentgen rays carry the same charge as 
do the atoms. This was a very difficult 
task; for it seemed evident that the par- 
ticles which constitute the Roentgén rays 
are very much smaller than the ordinary 
atoms, inasmuch as they pass without dif- 
ficulty through solid matter, and make no 
appreciable deposit. 

The method of Professor Thomson’s 
investigation was extremely ingenious. 
It depended upon measuring the force 
with which the stream of particles is de- 
flected by the attraction of a magnetic 
field, which would give the velocity of 
the particles. This velocity was found to 
be surprisingly great—being, in some 
cases, as much as one-twentieth of that 
of light ; that is, thousands of miles a sec- 
ond. This velocity gave an element in a 
mathematical formula for the ratio be- 
tween the mass of the particles and the 
charges of electricity which they carried ; | 
and it was found that if the atoms were 
of the size of ordinary atoms they carry 
one thousand times as much electricity—a 
very improbable supposition. It was, | 
therefore, probable that the particles com- 
posing the Roentgen rays were very much 
smaller than atoms; but how was this to 
be really proved? 

Here came a very beautiful experiment. 
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It was known that vapor requires a solid 
substance on which to condense; a cloud 
must condense on dust. It was found 
that vapor would thus condense about 
the particles that were thrown off in the 


Roentgen rays. It now became necessary ' 


to saturate air with moisture, and then, 
while a stream of Roentgen rays was 
passing through it, to condense it sud- 
denly and calculate the number of drops. 
This was done, and it was found that the 
number of drops corresponded with the 
supposition that the particles were a thou- 
sand times smaller than ordinary atoms. 
This showed that they carried the same 
charge of electricity as do atoms—that is, 
the particles which pass from the cathode 
are one thousand times smaller than or- 
dinary atoms. It has, therefore, been 
found possible to break up atoms into 
very much smaller portions, each one 
carrying as much electricity as an entire 
atom. To these smaller particles—these 
fractions of atoms—the term corpuscle is 
applied. 

But this only subdivides the atom, 
giving us smaller atoms. It gives us no 
new light as to what the essential nature 
of matter is. For this we are still de- 
pendent on the guesses of philosophy, 
not on any conclusions of science. 


J 


Trees, Bees and Folk. 


“THERE are a few things,” says Dr. 
Eliot, “ that the lover of nature cannot 
get on without; one of these is the apple 
blossom in spring.” When these fail, as 
they rarely do, there is a loneliness about 
spring that even lilacs and roses cannot 
compensate. Explain it how you will, 
yet the fact remains that there is a close 
relationship between folk and some forms 
of vegetation. Agassiz said to some of 
the pupils of Penikese who were laugh- 
ing over their work, “ You say that I 
shall be reverent in the house of God, 
when you read his words; I say you shall 
be reverent when you are dealing with 
the work of God.” There are special 
emotions that depend on special trees. 
An oak is not easily associated with a 
dwelling house and domesticity—in oak 
groves temples are built. But children 
naturally take to a beech tree; for its 
leaves are sweet. The big arms of a but- 
ternut are very homelike, as they reach 
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out and fairly embrace a whole cottage. 
Did you ever hear butternuts drop on the 
roof at night? Apple trees are loved by 
everybody and everything. They are 
full of birds’ nests, even in their crotches ; 
and they give more than they take. The 
world never held a finer sight than a pink 
flowered apple tree in full bloom. The 
profusion, the delicacy, the suggestions 
are perfect. Cows reach up and browse 
great clusters to make over into milk. 

But for absolute florescence, a quiet 
abandon to one purpose, the cherry tree 
surpasses all others. The whole tree is a 
single flower. The adoration of the Ja- 
‘panese for cherry trees in bloom has a 
rational basis. They are associated with 
worship. They express the resurrec- 
tion of the world after the death of win- © 
ter. You have seen a green burgeoning 
along the creeks; a few dandelions and 
coltsfoot all winter have peeped, on warm 
days, out from under the hedges; but 
these have shivered back into hiding. 
The cherry suddenly leaps into a mass 
of florescent life from root to tip. Let 
a cherry tree alone, and it grows like a 
big ball; and that whole ball is, all of a 
sudden, spring. It is the proclamation 
of nature that Death is not supreme. At 
the same moment the bees shake off tor- 
por, waken from a long honeyed dream, 
and come forth to meet life in the cherry 
tree. The year of growth, and joy, and 
flower, and fruit has begun. 

When the orchard drops its petals the 
world’s work is well along in every di- 
rection. There is less concentration of 
beauty, and a freer field for honey-gath- 
erers. Even the forests give welcome to 
the bees, as well as to the birds. The lo- 
custs, the mountain ashes, the lindens, 
have followed after the earlier trees that 
only blossomed along the opens, and are 
flinging out their invitations to the busy 
workers to come and share with them. 
How generous the vegetable world is! 
Co-operation is an evolved law of plant 
life. Not a bush lives to itself, or by it- 
self. There are friendships among the 
trees and plants—as there are also dis- 
likes. There are few selfish trees. So 
the bees swarm all over the lindens; and 
will not even go,home when the sun sinks 
down. The linden is dear to all who 
know it. The American flora could ill 
spare its big-heartedness. We cannot get 
acquainted with some trees; with others 
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we grow very familiar. The maple is 
everybody’s tree. It has suggestions of 
Sugaring Off; but, more than that, it is 
simple in its ways, has no haughtiness, 
and takes well to dooryards and to the 
public streets. It touches human hearts, 
as it shades man and beast. Folk feel 
social under the maple. 

Perhaps you do not like the locust tree, 
with its rather brittle limbs, and none too 
close foliage. For shade at midday 
neither the acacias nor gleditschias are 
admirable ; but if you want to see one of 
the most bewitching scenes that spring 
ever presents, walk under these trees in 
the full of the moon. The delicate fo- 
liage sifts the moonbeams so that you are 
in a new world, with new emotions. 
There is nothing else like it in these 
Western homesteads. While the trees 
are full of great white leguminous clus- 
ters, you will find the bees not only all 
day, but working there by moonlight. 
The fragrance is suggestive of curative 
qualities. It is safe to love any tree that 
the bees love. They say that the bumble 
bee goes ahead and clips an opening in 
each flower before the honey-bee can 
probe for the nectar. This may be true— 
it is enough for us to hear the drowsy 
hum all night and the busy buzzing all 
day. The bees are the go-betweens 
for the trees and human folk. With- 
out them how little could we know of the 
depth of the sweetness and the more de- 
lightful qualities of the flora about us. 
They are the interpreters, the translators 
of the vegetable world to our understand- 
ing. 
Half of education should be to enable 
us to hear and to see nature. [Higginson 
says that it is no wonder nature affords 
so little enjoyment to human folk, so long 
as we feed children on grammars and 
multiplication tables, and take no pains 
to train their eyes and ears; and he 
might have added noses. “I find,” says 
Thoreau, “ that even the sense of taste is 
of little accuracy in most people.” One 
man in five can accurately distinguish the 
flavors of a dozen sorts of apples; but at 
least one in the five cannot tell a very 
mildly sour apple from a sweet. Chances 
are he will insist that it is sweet. We 
are losing a great deal by being civilized. 
Our eyes do not see one-half as much as 
the eyes of a savage ; and our ears cannot 
tell very much about the world, apart 
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from human language. To the wilder 
man all is language. Humboldt tells us 
that when traveling in the Andes his 
party was necessarily divided, to inves- 
tigate both sides of a great valley. 
Reaching a point where the two parties 
should have reunited, he expressed fear 
that those who were not with him were 
lost. His Indian guides, looking at him 
with astonishment, pointed across the val- 
ley, saying, There they are. Humboldt, 
with a strong field glass, could barely 
make out what the Indians had easily ob- 
served with their eyes. Native Austra- 
lian boys are employed to track maraud- 
ers of their own race. They get down 
on all fours, and with nose close to the 
ground, run like a dog, without losing 
scent. Sir William Thompson comforts 
us with the suggestion that, while we 
may be losing in some directions, we are 
acquiring a sixth sense; which he calls 
the electric. At any rate, we make high- 
er uses of what we do hear, and can see. 
Our less alert nostrils become sharp and 
acute, to point the way to logical se- 
quences. The choice is between Samo- 
set and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ed 
The Cancer Problem. 


THE recent official report from the 
New York State Pathological Labora- 
tory at Buffalo on the cause of cancer 
has renewed interest in this extremely 
important question. Dr. Gaylord, the 
head of the laboratory, reviews in the 
May number of The American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences the recent work by 
other investigators in Italy, Germany 
and England, and gives the result of the 
observations at Buffalo. It may be said 
at once that the American observations 
represent a distinct step forward. The 
cause of cancer is not yet definitely de- 
cided. Reliable evidence is furnished, 
however, that the micro-organism that 
causes the insurrection of body cells 
known to pathologists as carcinoma is 
of the nature of a protozodn. This is an 
animal microbe, in contradistinction to 
ordinary bacteria, which belong to the 
plant kingdom. 

When bacteriology first began to de- 
velop it was hoped that it would not be 
long before the cause of cancer should 
be revealed. The most careful investi- 
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gation failed, however, to throw light on 
the obscure question. Certain claims 
were made for the causative influence of 
bacterial parasites, but they proved 
groundless. For a number of years the 
cause of malaria was shrouded in like 
mystery. Finally Laveran, a French ob- 
server in Algiers, pointed out that it was 
due to a protozoic, or minute animal, 
parasite. The etiology of certain other 
diseases, notably measles and small-pox, 
has baffled the patient, repeated inves- 
tigations of bacteriologists all over the 
world. Recently the micro-organism that 
produces vaccinia—that is, modified 
small-pox—has been shown to be very 
probably a protozoén. As the century 
begins, then, we have the well grounded 
hope of being close to the discovery of 
the causes of the diseases that most se- 
riously afflict mankind. So far in san- 
itary science the knowledge of disease 
causation has always been followed by 
distinct limitation of disease ravages. 

The scourge of cancer, instead of de- 
creasing in virulence with the improve- 
ment of general sanitation, has taken on 
new phases of significance and fur- 
nished a constantly increasing mortality. 
In Great Britain and Ireland the mortal- 
ity tables of the Registrar-General tell 
an alarming story in this regard. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century there was a constant rise 
in the number of deaths from cancer. In 
1877 the annual death rate from cancer 
to every million of inhabitants in Eng- 
land was only 486; in 1887 it had risen 
to 615; in 1897 it was 770. Tho exact 
figures are not available for these last 
four years, the increase in cancer mor- 
tality is known to have been kept up. In 
Scotland the same conditions obtain, with 
a corresponding death rate. In Ireland, 
where the death rate from cancer is much 
lower than it is across the Irish Sea, an 
almost exactly proportionate increase has 
been noted. The Irish cancer mortality 
was in 1880 about 370 per million in- 
habitants; in 1897 it was about 580 per 
million. The Registrar announces that 
the disease is increasing from year to 
year in the United Kingdom by from 
3 to 4 per cent. 

There are certain reasons for thinking 
that the increase of cancer is more ap- 
parent than real. The disease, especial- 
ly when it attacks internal organs, fails 
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much seldomer of recognition than was 
the case twenty-five years ago. This is 
an important factor in statistics of death 
from the disease. Besides, the recent de- 
crease in the general death rate of large 
cities has affected especially older people. 
Many more adults now live to the age 
when cancer is most active than former- 
ly, when typhoid fever and dysenteric 
diseases were important elements in all 
great city life. . There has been a notable 
decrease in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in recent years, but this has been 
more than compensated for according to 
one great authority by increased mortal- 
ity from cancer. But apart from these 
elements of the apparent, there is un- 
doubtedly a real increase of malignant 
disease. Such distinguished authorities 
as Billroth and Nothnagel, of Vienna, 
have announced it as their opinion that 
theincreaseof cancer affects especially the 
better classes—i. e., the better nourished 
classes more than the poor. English 
and French pathologists are agreed that 
cancer is more frequent among meat eat- 
ers. 

Cancer remains then our most impor- 
tant medical problem. If American ob- 
servations will solve it, the medical pro- 
fession of this country will confer a ben- 
efit on mankind even greater if possible 
than the advances in surgery for which 
American enterprise has the credit. The 
work done by the aid of the New York 
State appropriation shows what a prom- 
ising field for investigation there is in 
these important medical questions. No 
higher form of true philanthropy can 
well be imagined than this which encour- 
ages the hope that the ravages of the 
most serious disease that now afflicts 
mankind are at last to be limited. It is 
to be hoped that nothing will arise to pre- 
vent the prosecution of present research, 
and that further investigation by many 
observers will be generously encouraged. 

Sd 


The Trusts and the Labor 
Market. 


THERE has been a vast amount of 
speculation among economists and stu- 
dents of social science as to the fnture 
relations of the great industrial combina- 
tions and the labor organizations. Thus 
far nothing like uniformity in these rela- 
tions has developed, nor have the so- 
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called “trusts”—so far as outsiders 
know—marked out for themselves any 
definite line of policy in this respect. 
Some great corporations will not toler- 
ate unionism. The Carnegie Company 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
have been conspicuous examples of this. 
Many others have dealt with their work- 
men through the unions, and still others 
have dealt with them individually, never 
asking whether the men were organized 
or not. There has been much of oppor- 
tunism on both sides, and doubtless there 
will be to the end. But the formation of 
the big trust marks the final elimination 
of the sentimental element in the relations 
of employer and employee. Thenceforth 
it is purely a question of business, with 
only such concessions on either side as 
are dictated by enlightened self-interest. 

There are those that believe that the 
“trust ” in productive industry will mean 
about the same condition there that ex- 
ists in the transportation field, where 
enormous railroad corporations have 
long been in control. Railroad mana- 
gers do not longer decline to meet com- 
mittees of the organizations of their em- 
ployees and discuss wages and conditions 
of labor and enter into agreements with 
them. At the same time the organiza- 
tions of railroad employees have rapidly 
grown more conservative, until now the 
men in charge of the business of the en- 
gineers, conductors, trainmen and other 
branches are recognized as level-headed 
and conservative business men. Work- 
ingmen have lost nothing of their organ- 
ized power through the consolidation of 
great railroad systems. But it is worth 
while to remember that a railroad must 
run every day. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
finds itself owning mills that exclude 
union mer, mills that are controlled in 
their employment of labor by union 
scales and union rules, and mills where 
no discrimination is made. What policy 
will it pursue? It is such a gigantic 
combination, the men in control of it are 
so generally recognized as leaders in 
American enterprise, that it is quite likely 
that the smaller “trusts ” will follow it 
in its policy toward organized labor. In 
its first labor dispute—that at McKees- 
port a few days ago—it yielded practi- 
cally every point in controversy. The 
men largely interested in its control have 
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twice yielded to the demands of the an- 
thracite miners. This looks like a lib- 
eral policy, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
opportunism—anything to get along un- 
til the present condition of business, with 
the demand for its products exceeding 
the supply, can be fully met and prof- 
ited by. 

There is no defense against labor de- 
mands like warehouses full of finished 
products. The strike or lockout is a 
trial of endurance. Can the workman 
do without wages longer than the manu- 
facturer can do without new product? If 
the laborer have money in his purse, he 
can fight; if the manufacturer have his 
warehouses and yards full of the product 
of his workshop, he is well fortified. The 
potential force of conditions is very great 
here, as elsewhere. Where both sides 
are equally strong or equally weak there 
may be a _ struggle, but where the 
strength of one greatly exceeds that of 
the other, a contest is unlikely. The 
giant steel corporation is pliant now, for 
its stock on hand is low. But it will 
catch up with the demand in time. 

The “trust” tendency will continue. 
And the trust can meet and largely con- 
trol the labor situation. Yet the labor 
leaders look on the “ trust” movement 
complacently, and dream of the coming 
socialism. They may be right. It has 
become dangerous to declare that any 
man’s dreams of industrial evolution are 
wild and impossible. In the last resort 
the decision of affairs always lies in 
force. A people may do with its rich 
men as it pleases, tho this job is not 
nearly so easy as handling its poor men. 
If the great majority of the American 
people shall determine that the regula- 
tion of wages and all other conditions of 
labor should lie with the State, the State 
will regulate them. But, under present 
conditions of law, the “ trust ” will soon 
have the position of vantage in any gen- 
eral labor struggle that may arise. 

& 


The fight for primary 
reform in Wisconsin 
promises to divide 
the Republican party in that State. A 
good bill for the nomination of candi- 
dates by direct primary voting was 
passed by the House, but a controlling 
majority of Republicans in the Senate, 
preferring the rule of the machine, cut 
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away so much of it that very little was 
left. The remaining fragment was_at 
last accepted and passed by the House 
because it was seen that the Senate would 
give nothing more. Governor La Fol- 
lette, the tireless advocate of this reform, 
vetoed the bill, and sent in with his veto 
an extraordinary message, part of which 
was as follows: 

“Before the introduction of the Primary 
Election bill an attempt was made to arouse 
distrust concerning it, and to thoroughly dis- 
credit the measure in advance. Upon its pres- 
entation to the Legislature, so framed as to 
comply with the pledge made to the people of 
the State [in the Republican platform], a 
systematic campaign of misrepresentation of 
the bill and its supporters was industriously 
prosecuted. The general purpose of the meas- 
ure, the plain meaning of its provisions, the 
certain effect of the law in operation, and the 
necessary and reasonable expense, each and 
all furnished themes for persistent falsification 
and malicious assault. 

“ An array of Federal office holders, joining 
with certain corporation agents and the rep- 
resentatives of the machine in the regular 
legislative lobby, moved upon the Capitol, took 
possession of its corridors, intruded into the 
legislative halls, followed members to their 
hotels, tempted many with alluring forms of 
vice and in some instances brought them to 
the Capitol in a state of intoxication to vote 
against the bill. This-sets forth in part the 
character of the opposition, but omits to take 
account of some of the means used and at- 
tempted to be used, to prevent the passage of 
the measure.” 

This was a little more than the Senate 
could hear without an angry protest ; and 
therefore a resolution censuring the 
Governor was passed. The Governor 
has courage and a record. He made 
powerful enemies some years ago by 
disclosing the attempt of the leading 
politician of the State to affect through 
his agency the decision of a judge in the 
cases relating to money due the State on 
treasurers’ bonds, but the people made 
him Governor and appear to like his char- 
acter. He will continue the fight for 
primary election reform. The resulting 
factional division of his party may cause 
temporary Democratic success ; but when 
a party contains an obstructive element 
so powerful as the faction that has 
wrecked this reform bill, it may need the 
discipline of defeat at the polls. 

& 


The only attempt, so far as 
we know, to regulate de- 
partment stores by statute 
has been made in Germany. Last June 
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a law went into effect to protect the mid- 
dle-class merchants, who after long years 
of patient effort had recently found them- 
selves, as in this country, overshadowed 
and undersold by the great bazaars. The 
law divided all ordinary articles of trade 
into four groups, or categories, and it 
provided that every store, bazaar, or 
warehouse which sold articles belonging 
to more than one of the designated 
groups, and should do a business amount- 
ing to more than $10,000 a year, should 
be subject to a progressive tax, which 
rapidly increased with the total amount 
of annual sales. Our Consul-General 
in Berlin says that this law has worked 
well on the whole, but that it also has in- 
jured a great many firms of the middle 
class, for whose special protection it was 
enacted. This is because some of these 
firms do a yearly business far exceeding 
the taxable limit, and yet sell articles in 
separate categories. It is safe to say that 
in this country the department stores are 
meeting an economic demand. Just as 
the trusts, among other things, are or- 
ganized to produce more cheaply, so the 
department stores are organized to dis- 
tribute more cheaply. The small pro- 
ducer or storekeeper, however, can never 
entirely be driven out of business, be- 
cause there will always be neighborhood 
wants that he can supply more readily 
than the great central markets. But he 
will have to be content, hereafter, we pre- 
sume, with selling in a more or less cir- 
cumscribed field. The only safe laws 
that at present can be framed for the de- 
partment stores are not those intended 
to curtail their business, but rather those 
that will restrict the conditions under 
which goods are manufactured and em- 
ployees work. 
Fad 


That the problem of possible 
population will lead to making 
habitable a large part of our arid lands is 
certain. The West and the East have 
never come quite so near to sectional an- 
tagonism as on the question of irrigation. 
Mr. Carter is said to have talked the 
River and Harbor Bill to death because 
Eastern legislators refused to do what 
the West demanded on this question. 
The Newlands Bill provides for the use 
of all moneys received from sale of pub- 
lic land in arid States for the construc- 
tion of dams and aqueducts. The sum 
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that would thus be assigned to control 
the distribution of rainfall would be, an- 
nually, about $3,000,000. The land is to 
be sold to actual settlers; but the Gov- 
ernment is to construct and operate the 
irrigation works. So far neither this 
bill nor any other providing for ade- 
quate irrigation can be got through Con- 
gress; and there is a growing sentiment 
in the West that this is owing to sec- 
tional selfishness. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause the more probable reason is that our 
Eastern Congressmen have only a vague 
idea of what irrigation means to the 
citizens of Colorado or New Mexico. To 
them it is not only a question of commer- 
cial prosperity, but even one of existence. 
The better way to look at this problem is 
to get our eyes well opened to the fact, 
that the need of general irrigation is not 
so very far from the rest of us. It is es- 
timated that within ten years we have 
lost, by drought, one-fifth of our agricul- 
tural produce. This does not measure 
the mischief, because that fifth has, as a 
rule, included our garden and orchard 
comforts. Legislation should take in as 
full a view as possible of the future. No 
nation has ever advanced far with its civ- 
ilization, without being compelled to in- 
vent artificial means for distributing 
moisture; and so to win the largest re- 
sults of labor, our next Congress should 
go into history as the Irrigation Con- 
gress. 
a 


The English magazines have 
been calling attention to the 
fact that emigration to Eng- 
lish colonies, and to the United States, is 
preponderatingly of males. One writer 
says that the failure of women to answer 
the calls to fields of usefulness and a po- 
tential sphere of happiness, in new 
countries, is doing much to weaken the 
force of the English home. He insists 
that English gentlewomen ought to com- 
prehend the advantages of moving with 
their brothers into new spheres of life. 
His argument is based on the general 
truth that the unit of English society is 
the family ; and that the family should re- 
main the unit of colonial expansion. “ Its 
civilizing and social power is not to be 
magnified. Ifa brother and sister have 
more or less common sympathies, and the 
girl is active, and healthy, even tempered, 
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and not afraid of work, there lies between 
them a great chance of a successful co- 
lonial career. You can generally—and I 
am almost inclined to say you can al- 
ways—tell, in the colonies, if a house has 
a mistress, before ever you set your foot 
indoors.” His emphasis is placed on the 
moral and social value of this co-opera- 
tion of sexes. He insists that the thou- 
sands of young Englishmen, who an- 
nually leave their country for a distant 
colony, should have with them, or as soon 
as possible send for, those sisters who are 
most plucky for work, and most ready to 
endure climatic and social changes. “ The 
woman is worth as much as the man ina 
life of this sort.” We ought to see also 
not only that the migratory male should be 
supplemented with the female to estab- 
lish a wholesome household; but that in 
America we have, for nearly one hun- 
dred years, felt the fact that only the 
lower classes of immigrants have brought 
their women with them to our shores. 
The result has been to put a lower esti- 
mate on labor, and bring manual toil into 
disrepute. American girls will not com- 
pete with common immigrants. They 
have already, as far as possible, with- 
drawn from household labor. They 
cannot be persuaded, even for higher 
wages, to hire out to do general house- 
work and cooking. How a remedy could 
be found by inducing English gentle- 
women to leave England for colonial life 
is hard to say. It seems probable that 
our relief will be in some way of elevat- 
ing the estimate of house work. 
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A Southern gentleman of 
unusual intelligence, who 
has kept a close watch of 
all that affects the Southern negroes, 
writes us: 


I have read with interest the article on the 
subject of the “ Negro in the Mills,” by Mr. 
James L. Orr. Mr. Orr makes the assertion 
that the negro is a failure and will always 
prove to be such in the cotton mills by reason 
of the fact that the Vesta Mill in Charleston, 
S. C., did not succeed. Mr. Orr fails, how- 
ever, to make clear one or two points. He 
says that a plant worth $500,000 was bought 
for $100,000. There must be something back 
of such a statement which Mr. Orr has not ex- 
plained. People do not usually trade $500,- 
ooo worth of property for $100,000. The fact 
is that this same mill failed twice under white 
labar, and at the end of the second failure 
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under white labor the proprietors as a last re- 
sort put in a partial force of negro laborers. 
The Vesta Cotton Mill in Charleston was never 
wholly under the control of negro labor ; about 
one-third or one-fourth of the laborers were 
white men when the mill failed this last time. 

Mr. Orr also recites the failure of a cotton 
mill at Concord, N. C., as proof that the ne- 
gro cannot succeed in the cotton mill. In 
this case the fact is that this mill in Concord 
has never been started. 

An investigation, I think, will prove that the 
cotton mill in Charleston failed largely be- 
cause it was in the midst of a large city, and it 
was impossible to get control of the labor, black 
or white, in the way to operate a cotton mill 
successfully. 

A large silk factory in. Fayetteville, N. C., 
where the labor is properly under control has 
been operated for a number of months success- 
fully by colored labor, and I think all will agree 
that a higher degree of skill and intelligence is 
required to operate a silk factory than a cotton 
factory. I am not one of those, however, who 
is enthusiastic over the matter of the negro en- 
tering the cotton mill. I think any man is 
vastly better off who becomes the owner of a 
farm than one who becomes in a large degree 
a machine in a factory. The negro is at his 
best in agricultural life, and it is there, I think, 
that he is to secure the foundation upon which 
his highest civilzation is to be built. 


ef 


The Apple That the apple crop is actually 


Crop 


worth more in cash, annually, 
than the wheat crop is a fact. 
The entire apple crop for 1900 was 215 


millions of barrels. These, at two dol- 
lars per barrel, would mean 430 millions 
of dollars. The wheat crop does not 
average in value much over three hun- 
dred millions. The meaning of this is 
that we have got the world’s market for 
our fruit; and are exporting nearly four 
millions of barrels per year. These bring 
in the European markets nearer four dol- 
lars a barrel than two dollars. And still 
the export trade is increasing every year. 
American fruit has a known worth from 
St. Petersburg to Liverpool. We have 
still to estimate the relative value of 
wheat and fruit as food. There is a 
growing conviction that we have used 
too little fruit with our daily diet. A city 
family, with a meat bill running to the 
hundreds of dollars, and a pastry and 
bread bill of half that amount, will get on 
with two or three barrels of apples per 
year. This habit, however, is rapidly 
changing. We are growing frugivorous 
and less carnivorous. It is said that the 
show of apples made by the United 
States at the Exposition at Paris has in- 
creased the trade enormously. With 
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these facts before us we have still to con- 
sider that the total failure of the apple 
crop in the United States would not cre- 
ate such a financial disturbance as a fail- 
ure of the wheat or the corn crop. How 
long will this continue to be true? We 
have a strong conviction that the time is 
not far remote when the apple will be 
recognized to be a staple of life quite as 
important as any of the cereals, and 
when its market quotation will create as 
much interest in the affairs of nations. 
& 


For some time before the World’s 
Fair in Chicago that city suffered from a 
continuous epidemic of typhoid fever, be- 
cause it persisted in pouring sewage into 
the great lake from which its supply of 
water was drawn. The warning given. 
to the world by the experts whom the 
London Lancet employed to ascertain 
the cause of the heavy mortality in Chi- 
cago from this disease hastened the 
adoption of protective measures. The 
sewage of the city has been diverted from 
the lake, and is conveyed westward in a 
great drainage canal to a tributary of the 
Mississippi. Now St. Louis is to have 
a World’s Fair, and she complains that 
the sewage which Chicago pours into the 
Mississippi pollutes her water supply. A 
recent alarming increase of the typhoid 
mortality in St. Louis points to the dan- . 
gerous contamination of the city’s water 
from some source of infection. There 
will be much litigation, and the flow of 
Chicago’s sewage into the Mississippi 
may be checked. No city should pollute 
a great stream with its refuse. No city 
should use water taken from a stream 
exposed to pollution by drainage from 
other cities and towns, until it has been 
purified by sand filtration. 


& 


It will be a surprise to the uninitiated 
that the New York Legislature has 
passed a bill, at last, giving limited suf- 
frage to women—that is, the right to 
vote on questions involving appropria- 
tions in villages and towns. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of some few men 
and women the bill passed by a very 
handsome majority, in the Senate by a 
vote of 27 to 14, almost two to one. But 
this is very far from a vote for general 
suffrage. At most, the woman, or the 
camel, only has a nose as yet in the booth. 
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The Contest for Control. 


THE contending forces in the contro- 
versy over the control of the Northern 
Pacific and Burlington roads reached a 
temporary agreement last week. It does 
not appear that a final settlement has been 
made. The Morgan-Hill project for ac- 
quiring possession of Burlington in: the 
interest of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern alliance will be carried through 
upon the terms already announced ; but it 
is supposed that the Rockefeller-Harri- 
man interests in Union Pacific have ob- 
tained in some form that guaranty as to 
the operation of the Burlington system 
which was withheld from them before the 
furious buying of Northern Pacific 
caused the memorable corner. It is not 
probable that the grouping of American 
railways by community of interest and 
ownership will be checked by this bitter 
fight between the leading advocates of the 
community plan; but the groupers will 
hereafter feel very little confidence in the 
purity of each other’s motives. They 
will move forward cautiously, after the 
manner of well-matched chess players, 
rather than with the easy freedom of un- 
selfish good men working in partnership 
for the benefit of the public. 

Among the many current rumors is one 
that the Standard Oil capitalists, with 
Gould and other allies, are planning a 
through transcontinental line by way of 
the Lackawanna (from New York), 
Wabash, Missouri Pacific, Denver and 
Rio Grande, and Central Pacific ; intend- 
ing to reduce by twelve hours the run- 
ning time from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Another story, which appears to 
rest upon the authority of a director in 
the 'Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany, is that this German company (larg- 
est of its kind in the world) is negotiat- 
ing for control of the Atchison road to 
the Pacific, and for steamships plying be- 
tween San Francisco and Hong Kong, 
with the purpose of girdling the globe 
with its land and water lines. As it has 
been supposed that the Pennsylvania 
road desired possession of the Atchison 
system, the negotiations of this German 
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company. may provoke another contest. 
Possibly the Rockefeller interest in the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific. al- 
liance will have something to say about 
the disposal of the Atchison, which lies . 
between the Union and the Southern, 
paralleiing both of them to the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is the habit of some persons to say 
that in such a disturbance as took place 
on the Stock Exchange week before last 
only “the gamblers” suffer, meaning 
professional speculators and those who 
buy and sell on the credit of their brokers. 
In this they are misled. Many who are 
not gamblers in any sense are hurt when- 
ever there is a panic on the Exchange. If 
an agreement as to the price of Northern 
Pacific had not been reached here, and if 
a settlement of Northern Pacific contracts 
in London had not been deferred at the 
Morgan-Rothschild conference in that 
city, the effect of the disturbance upon 
banking and commercial interests in both 
countries would have been far-reaching 
and most deplorable. It is known that 
one of the leading banking houses in 
London would have failed, with liabili- 
ties of $80,000,000 ; that other old houses 
would have fallen with it, and that at 
least one foreign bank would have been 
embarrassed. 

Such a crash would have been felt 
throughout the financial world; it would 
have affected banking houses in Amer- 
ica, and a great host of people who have 
no dealings with Stock Exchanges would 
have suffered by reason of it. Fortu- 
nately, it was prevented. One lesson 
that these events should teach is that 
the pressure of intelligent public opinion 
should be applied for the restraint of 
great capitalists who thus jeopardize the 
interests of many by attempts to satisfy 
their greed or aca sie 


Financial Items. 


THE capital of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank has been increased from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. 


....The authorized capital of the new 
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Cotton Duck Company, which will in- 
clude about twenty mills, is $50,000,000. 


....Lhe Cleveland, Lorain & Wheel- 
ing Railroad Company has been acquired 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, which has 
bought a majority of its stock. 


...-Harvey Fisk & Sons and Ver- 
milye & Co. were the successful bidders 
last week for the $2,855,000 New York 
City exempt three and one-half per cent. 
gold bonds. 


....On January Ist the resources of 
the savings banks of this State were 
$1,066,064,216, and those of the trust 
companies $797,983,512. In 1896 the 
totals were $783,078,000 for the savings 
banks, and $392,630,000 for the trust 
companies. 


....Whitaker Wright, the chief figure 
in the London and Globe Finance Cor- 
poration, which failed recently, is said to 
be the original from which the late Har- 
old Frederic drew the leading character, 
Stormont Thorpe, in his last novel, “ The 
Market Place.” 


.... The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, said to be controlled by John W. 
Gates, is to issue $10,000,000 in bonds 
for the enlargement of its plant by the ad- 
dition of mills for the manufacture of tin 
plates, wire, nails, sheet steel and other 
products in the field of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


....Lhe English coal mine owners, 
who complain of the export tax of a shil- 
ling per ton, are met by the statement of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that their net 
profits in 1900 (on a capital of £110,000,- 
000) were greater by £34,000,000 than in 
1897, while the wages of miners have in- 
creased by one-third. 


....Large quantities of agricultural 
machinery have recently been exported. 
Three steamship loads, valued at nearly 
$1,500,000, have been shipped to Russian 
Black Sea ports, the cargoes consisting 
chiefly of reapers, mowers and the like. 
Similar shipments to Greece and Algeria 
are soon to be made. ‘Wherever it is in- 
troduced, American agricultural machin- 
ery now quickly supersedes that of Eu- 
ropean manufacturers. 


..The process of consolidation 


which has been going on for some time 
with respect to the electric lighting com- 
panies in the Northern part of New Jer- 
sey has recently been completed, so far 
as the companies in the cities of Essex, 
Union and Morris counties are con- 
cerned, by the union of these companies 
in a corporation known as the United 
Electric Company, with a capital of $20,- 
000,000. 


....Samuel R. Callaway, for nearly 
four years past the efficient President of 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, enjoying the confidence and friend- 
ship of those who control that great prop- 
erty, has resigned this office to become 
the President of the new American Loco- 
motive Company, which includes nearly 


all the prominent locomotive works in .~" 


the United States. Vanderbilt interests © 
are dominant in this new company. The 
financing of it is in the hands of Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, and the capital will be $50,- 
000,000. 


....For many years the people of 
Manitoba have been striving to bring 
about the construction of a railroad from 
Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay, in order that 
they might export wheat by such a route, 
shipping it through the bay and strait 
during the three months in which navi- 
gation is possible. Now there is to be a 
road from Sault Ste. Marie to the bay, 
but the Americans who are making it 
have not in view chiefly the carrying of 
wheat. Its business will be mainly the 
carrying of wood for the pulp mills, lum- 
ber, iron and copper ore, and tourists in 
search of good hunting and fishing. 


.... Lhe second suit against the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company, to 
prevent the issue of $45,000,000 in stock 
for the purchase of the property of M. 
Guggenheim’s Sons, has been dismissed 
by the United States Circuit Court. 
This appears to be the end of the ob- 
structive litigation. The capital of the 
company is now $100,000,000. Similar 
proceedings to prevent the absorption of 
the Boston and Montana and the Butte 
and Boston copper companies by the 
Amalgamated Copper Company have 
been checked by a decision of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Pitney, but the plaintiff has taken 
an appeal. 





INSURANCE. 


A Question Soon Answered. 


Nort long ago a journal in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., referred approvingly to the 
suggestion that “ home ” insurance com- 
panies ought to be established in Florida 
in order to keep at home the large sums 
paid out annually to outsiders. Agents 
in that town were trying to show that the 
business is not so very one-sided, but the 
figures from the latest State report were 
conclusive, to wit: that in 1900 54 com- 
panies collected in Florida $808,703, and 
paid in fire losses only $438,228, “ leav- 
ing for the companies a gross profit of 
$370,475. Admitted that there must 
be deducted State and county taxes im- 
posed upon agents, together with $616 of 
sundry other expense items; but even 
then it was plain that Floridians were 
paying about $370,000 annually out of 
the State. Why, then, should they “ pay 
alien capitalists two prices for fire insur- 
ance when they could insure themselves 
and save nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars every two years?” Etc., 
etc. 

This is the old familiar line of talk. 
Not a line or an error in it is new. 
There is the same notion about sending 
money abroad and keeping it at home; 
the same notion that money is a sort of 
fertilizer which is home-grown and could 
be used to enrich the home soil if it were 
not carried off to be poured out on alien 
soils ; the same method—not childish, for 
it is below the intelligence of bright chil- 
dren—whicn figures insurance profits by 
subtracting losses paid from gross pre- 
miums; and the same old call for home 
companies. If sucha thing could be suc- 
cessfuly undertaken, how is it that such 
reiterated suggestion of it is necessary? 

But since that issue and demonstration 
from official figures something has hap- 
pened. A sudden fire in Jacksonville 
swept off some ten millions of property 
in a few hours, and cost the “alien” 
companies probably three times the gross 
amount they collected in all Florida in 
1900. The plan of saving insurance 
premiums now carried off to distant 
States—sometimes of using this as a 
fractional remission of tax burdens—is 
as remote as ever. The Jacksonville ca- 
lamity has struck a blow of comment. 
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Atrrep B. Macray, W. B. Lane, 
John Landers and James T. Pyle are 
the new members recently elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company. The other di- 
rectors are N. F. Palmer, W. C. Stokes, 
Benjamin F. Tracy, Andrew Mills, E. V. 
Z. Lane, Simeon Ford, Joseph Bird and 
E. S. Rapallo. 


.... The recent official examination of 
the Home Life of this city furnishes only 
a very brief report ; the last previous ex- 
amination having come down to the close 
of 1895, it remained only to bring the 
verification of annual statements down 
to the present year. Appraisements of 
real estate owned or accepted as the basis 
of mortgage loans show that the full mar- 
gin of value above the loan as required 
by statute exists, and that the present 
values of real estate owned are greater 
than the amounts claimed for them in 
the last annual statement. The com- 
pany is entirely sound and sensible—and 
it always has been. 

....Insurance Engineering, a monthly 
journal in magazine form, has been un- 
dertaken by the “ Insurance.Press.” It 
will concern itself with the science of 
reducing the fire hazard to property and 
life, discussing constructional methods, 
water supplies, materials, processes, etc. 
One article in the first number, on “.some 
characteristic electric burnouts,” illus- 
trates a variety of bits of wire which had 
been used to replace fuses that had 
burned out; inasmuch as a fuse is of 
small wire, which will melt when an ex- 
cessive current-pressure comes upon it, 
thus acting as a safety-valve, replacing 
it by much thicker wire is like tying down 
the safety-valve lever of a boiler because 
the valve had been blowing off. Simi- 
larly, to use a common wire hook and 
staple, uninsulated, as a switch on an 
electric light circuit, is very simple and 
mechanically operative, but introduces a 
fire hazard ; the fact that ignorance causes 
such examples of economical ingenuity 
will not avert the natural consequences, 
and it is evident that very much is to be 
popularly learned about electricity. To 
help teach underwriters, builders and the 
public is the province of this new jour- 
nal, and it finds an unoccupied field 
awaiting it. 
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Difficult 


Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they WANT 
to—but simply because they must. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, a feeling of puffy fullness, headache, 
heartburn and what not. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured Joseph F. Laine, Flan- 
agan, Ky., who writes: “I was troubled with dys- 
pepsia for a number of years and took medicine 
that did meno good. I was advised by friends to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which I did and it put my 
bowels in perfect condition, gave me strength and 
energy and made me feel like a new person.” 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Beware of substitutes. Buy Hood’s and 
only Hood’s. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for the 


past quarter century 





Goods carefully ked and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles ot Now York. Orders 


by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention . 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 41st ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, _ 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received'and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


ats . 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


Sa and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
Staple and oe Se and Finest Elgin 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
: delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Circh St., - NEW YORK. 


“KODAK” 


Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 

















To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec= 
tion of the Kodak mechan- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


and Save Money. Every time you buy an article from an agent 


mission in addition to the actual value of the article. 
this places an article bey ond your reach, 


HAVE NO AGENTS 


or dealer you must pay him a liberal com- 
In many cases 


WE 
but sell you vehicles and harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to the consu- 


mer exch 


W. B. Pratt, Secy. 


178 styles of ve- 


vel: We 
65 of harness. Remember that we 
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READING NOTICES 


FINANCIAL 





Benedict Brothers. 

The old established jewelry house of Benedict Brothers 
have found it ay mew owing to their increasing business, 
to change their location from Broadway and Cortlandt 
Street to a er and more commodious building, but until 
May first next they will remain in their present location, 
which they have occupied for nearl: fone The house 
of Benedict Brothers was founded in 1 by the father of 
Read Benedict and the first store was at the corner of Wall 
and William Streets. In 1843 the house moved to 5 Wall 
Street and in 1863 to the present location, which isa six story 
iron front structure built in 1854. The jewelry house of 
Benedict Brothers has had an honorable career for more 
than eighty years and is known all over the United States. 


Baker’s Cocoa at the Buffalo Exposition. 


One of the interesting features of the Pan-American Ex- 
sition at Buffalo is the exhibit of Messrs. Walter Baker & 
mpany, Limited, which is installed in a building designed 

and erected for that oo ge It is 40 feet square and stands 
near the group of buildings devoted to horticulture, forestry 
and mining, onizing with them in its architecture. 
The display consists of specimens of the different varieties 
of crude cocoa as well as the products manufactured there- 
from. and will be omens attractive to house-keepers, 
grocers and confectioners. The readers of THz INDEPENDENT 
who visit the Exposition are cordially invited to visit the 
Baker building. 


A GREAT INVENTION, 


In the noble list of inventions and accomplishments, no 
thoughtful student of the world’s progress can deny to the 
bicycle a foremost place, especially when considered in its 
relation to man as social and amiable being. With his 
wheel a person can go without a cent of expenditure ten, 
twenty and even thirty miles in a few hours to visit a 
friend or relative or to be present at a social gathering or a 
family reunion. With his feet man is outclassed by all the 
larger animais in locomotion, but mounted on his wheel he 
outspeeds the horse and rivals the dog. By it the circum- 
ference of his activities. his industry and his fellowship is 
vastly en ed. Cheaply and swiftly and with no effort 
save that of healthy exercise he goes and comes at will. It 
multiplies the capacity of his ds. It stimulates his 
brain, and feeds his affections with amiable companionship 
otherwise denied him. Is ita wonder that those who are 
using the wheel wisely, who are availing themselves of its 

stance and realize the increase of health, the mental 
stimulant and the enlarged and happier life it has brought 
to them are enthusiastic in its praise? The sensation which 
its introduction caused is passed, but its popularity is to- 
day greater than ever before and rapidly increasing. 





DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, May 8th, 1901. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE ($8.00) DOLLARS per Share 
has been declared payable in New York, July ist, 1901, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business May Sist, 1901; also an 
extra dividend of ONE ($1.00) DOLLAR per Share out of the earn- 

ts investmen 


ings of the Company from i 4 
CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEK AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, May1, 1901. 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend on the COMMON 
Stock of this Company of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 
($1.50) per share, being dividend No. 1, payable June 18, 1901, to 
holders of. COMMON Stock as registered at the close of the trans- 
fer books on May 28, 1901. The transfer books for the COMMON 
Stock of the Company will be closed from 3 o’clock P. M on May 
8, 1901, until 10 o’clock A. M. on June 19, 1901. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON Stock 
who shall file dividend orders at this office. H. W. GARDINER, 
Assistant Treasurer, 59 Cedar St., New York City. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Mills Building, 15 Broad Street. 
New York, May 1 
THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of stoc 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship op will be held at the office of 
s Bu 


1901. 
olders 


the Company, 15 Broad Street (Mil ilding), in the City of New 
York, on We trot the 29th day of May, 1901, besween the hours 
of 12 noon and 2 o’clock P. M., for the election of Directors and 
the transaction of such other business as may properly come before 
t. The transfer books of the Compeny will close at the office of 
the Union Trust Company, on a the 25th ~ of May, 1901 
at 12 o’clock noon, and will reopen Friday, May 3ist, 1901, at 16 
o’clock A. M. JOSEPH LLEN, Secretary. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TE= YTHEAR. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD.. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 


for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Application. 
Securities. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


SOLID REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT. 


A prominent Twin City Jobbiog House of unquestioned 
responsibility wishes new and larger building for their 
business. They have selected satisfactory site which is 
tor sale. They desire some investor to purchase the land 
and erect a building for their occupancy. 

As a preliminary condition, they will agree to lease the 
entire premises for a long term of years—10 years at least, 
and pay an adequate rental on the investment. They will 
agree to make repairs at their own expense, thus afford- 
ing a clean, net investment at a mimimum of trouble to 
the owner, Total investment, about $150,000, : 

Here is a safe investment and one worthy of investiga- 
tion, Particulars of 


THORPE BROS., Minneapolis, Minn. © 


Correspondence Solicited. 


56 REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS FOR SALE. 


Secured by first Morten on First-Class Improved FARM 

REALTY. located in CE RAL OHIO, 80 NOTED FOR ITS 

FERTILE LAND AND FINE MACADAMIZED ROADS. IN 

Ni 0 KXCEED ONE-HALF THE REAL 

E LAND EXCLUDING ALL BUILDING 
NTS and complete abstracts SHOWING PERFECT 
Fire Insurance ae. 

For Folder describing fully, ress . 
BELL BROTHERS, Marysville, Ohio. 
REFERENCE :—Especially in regard to personal KNOWLEDGE 
OF Security, Taz Unton BANKING Company, Marysville, Ohio 


N.B.—Write for our Catalog describing 76 fine farms for sale, 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


Ww HsTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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WE NOW OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


ISSUE of One Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollar ($150,000) 
Five Per Cent. (5%) Thirty 
(30). Year GOLD BONDS of 

THE SALVATION ARMY 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 


Principal payable January Ist, 1931. Interest payable 
July Ist and January Ist. Both payable in Gold Coin 
of the United States, of the present standard of weight 
and fineness, FREE FROM ALL TAXATION, EITHER 
STATE OR FEDERAL. SECURED by Mortgages on 
Land Colonies of THE SALVATION ARMY. SINK. 
ING FUND OF TWO PER CENT. (22), with the 
ADDED SECURITY that the PRINCIPAL and IN. 
TEREST are unconditionally guaranteed by THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


Coupon Bonds of $500.00 each, 
bearing interest from July, 1901 


It will be noted that the payment of the interest on, and 
principal of these bonds, is based upon a DOUBLE security, 
which cannot fail to be regarded as amply sufficient to 
secure the full payment on the day the money is due, This 
double security places these bonds on a par with the best 
that are offered to investors, with the added advantage that 
oe pay a higher rate of interest than most other first-class 

onds 

THE SALVATION Army Corporation is in most excellent finan- 
cial condition. They own equity in New York City property, 
and property throughout the United Sta es, andan amount 
of excess of asgets over liabilities amounting to $686,420.63, 
Alltheir accounts are carefully examined by an expert ac- 
countant and public auditor, in detail, and the truth of this 
statement attested to after careful examination. This, to- 
gether with their most able business management, makes 
their guarantee of these Bonds a security beyond question. 

The investor has the added satisfaction of knowing that 
his money is put to the best possible use, and will be handled 
by men who are honest, capable, and thoroughly understand 
their business, and who are willing to do the work, receiv- 
ing in compensation just money enough to pay for the most 
modest living expenses. Thus their services are rendered 
to those in interest—the lender and the borrower—at actual 
cost. 

Among the subscribers of these bonds are the following- 
named gentlemen, who give us permission to say they feel 
confident that the interest will be paid as agreed, and the 
principal on the day it is due: 


WASHINGTON E. CONNOR, Esq., 
Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK, 
GEORGE B. HOPKINS, Esq., 
Hon. JOHN E. MILHOLLAND, 
Hon. BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 
We offer, subject to sale, the above described Bonds. 
Copies of prospectus, and other information desired, may 
be had upon application at our office. 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
135 Broadway, New York City. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - . - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - “ - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys a 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardi rus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


WILiraM H. Macy, JB 
Wu. D. SLO. 
Gustav_H. SoHwa3, 
Frank LYMAN, e 
GEORGE F., VIETOR 


% D. O. 8, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MaRSuALL FIELD. 





BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.75 TO 4.80%. 


Baltimore & Ohio S. W. div. 3¢s. 
Fla., Cen. & Pen. Con. 5s. 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande ist 3-4s, 


Rie ran TL & So, Reid, 4s. 
Complete Circular List on Application. 
SPENCER TRASK & CO,, 
27-29 Pine Street, 








RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
82,000,000 
$3,000,000 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, 
art, les Sternbach, Charles § 
ob Astor, Geor 

letor, Hi Oe Albert H. Wiggin. 

Iesues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts of the world, 
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INSURANCE 
THE ' 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 =- $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES =- = = 23,920,986.538 

SURPLUS x i OE 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - «= Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - - - Seep Vice-President 
jJ. B. PIERCE, - - - - ek. Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - es ee Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, : Asst. Secretary 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /2ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants, 





346 Broadway, - 





1860~™~* Av* 1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, Builder 
\ 

E. H. PERKINS, Jr., » RR een at Bonk 
JAMES R. PLUM, . « «+. Leather 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 


municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = a rat $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


A POLICY won: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 
og etieate tetenntinns ont eheciann qenteetinny Ya Mv tae 90 
estate. 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
The Washington pa Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy holders. 
ts Trust-Fund icles, wii low premiums and cash guaran 


you will pay about half the 
me paiey, buy The ashington’s 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, oF HART FORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 
Capital Stock — EET JANUARY 5 1$00,000 00 
2,045,419 76 
272,459 87 
Net Surplus..... - 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 








iNCORPORATEDHI799, 


~ 
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Why to Iasure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental ’’) over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are ape ge and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 
American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.”’ 
Costs No More. ‘ sa 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
; thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 


Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration ve 

Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
oy are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advan of i ion 
by experienced men, and will be furni on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its financial » conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
GONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1901. 
0000 secccesece $17,775,082.80 
seccccccesseess «s+» 156,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,84-0,850.90 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every 
hour from some unknown, unseen source. It may 
be a trolley car which will carry us out of this life 
Without warning, Would it not strike the average 
man of ordinary common sense that he should 
have a policy of life insurance and be on the safe 
side? The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York are ready to provide against exigencies 
and will send their literature upon request. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 . . $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES . . . «  27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


CasH distributions paid u 

Every policy has endorsed thereo: cash surrender and paid 
7 insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, pane, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's ice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





Cash Capital..........-secces ce sevseecsessecas sennseecees 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over ali Liabilities... ....cescccccseccecsecsesces 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 191 ...$2,477,069.00 
* THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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A fiilt Edged Investment 
AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





THE 54 
TWENTY-YEAR GOLD BOWDS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Are guaranteed by the 
strongest Life assurance 
company in the world. 


Assets, 
Surplus, - - 


66,137,170 


The Equitable Bonds pay 5z, whereas the 
Government Bonds pay less than 3%. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Must be paid for spot cash, You can 
buy the Equitable Gold Bonds on in- 
stalments, and if death should occur 
before the completion of payments, 
the Bonds mature immediately (with- 
out further cost to the investor), and 
pay 5% to his estate for 20 years, and 
then pay the face of the Bonds in 
gold coin. 


THESE BONDS 


Are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
and at maturity the Society agrees, if 
the investor desires: cash instead of 
Bonds, to pay $1,300 for each $1,000 
Bond, thus guaranteeing a premium 
of 30%. 





$304,598,063. 





— Strongest in the World — 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 














‘OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New ork, January 
in conformi oT ch the Onarter of 
ree ee eee oo swing sahemant of 18 
Fist of Decem , 1900: ; 
Risks from ist January, 


Premiums on Marine 
1900, to 8ist December, 1900 $327§,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not ot marked off ist Jan- 


caseccoes 828,796. 
mar! iunkeentnaniier 1900, % 
to Sint Decsaaber, 1900, ..-cessceescrceeeee $3r407,886.18 
Interest received 
during Soyer $346,028.89 
Rent reeotved 
during the year 23,833.36 $309,862 





mated paid 
in 1900........$1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.0; 
Less Salvages. ~ ke re how d $1,367,640.05 








The Com: mpeny fies the ts lowing Asse viz.: 
—_ States and State of New York 


.- $5,537,024.00 


78,000 00 1,747,873-59 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.....-.... 1,156,783.60 
-— — ayable in fordign 

tries on rn Pseaiaiee 8,818.81 

. eeeee COCR e ~ ee ree eee eeece i 2,434.83 


Amount, ...cc0+-+ 0+0+$10,514-240.65 
SS 


Six per cent. interest on the ep certificates of profits 
will Le e paid to pane holders i cnerest, = 4 = their 1 representatives, 
on an r Tu y, the of Fe 

gz certificates of the issue of 18 1895 will be re¢ 








seventh of Ma: 
By order of e J. H. sgethesinene: Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. D: 





. Griscem, 
Leander N. Lovell, 
Caord A. Hand, 
James G. De Forest, mn W. Hard, 
James H. Dunham, fonn D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=Pres’t. 


a 

thirtee: InDE- 
BINDERS (rrr ae ve thenished by us 8 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, ) 








